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Literature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
COOLNESS. 


When Fritz the Great, that king of men, 
For kingdom and for crown, 
Was baffling Europe’s leagued array 
In arms to put him down; 
At Cassel, by his force besieged— 
*Tis thus the story runs— 
The Graf von Lippe-Bickerburg 
Co his big guns. 


Among the monarch’s leaders 
A noted man this Count ; 
None worked a battery like him, 
Nor steed did braver mount; 
A little queer and whimsical, 
Of the old German kind, 
And stiff as was the pig-tail 
That hung his neck behind. 


And now the king's birth-day had come— 
To grace that glad event, 

The choicest comrades of the Count 
He feasted in his tent ; 

Be svre, the wine flowed freely, 
Be sure, they ate their fill ; 

They chattered, jabbered, joked, and smoked, 
As only Germans will. 


At length, outspoke among the guests 
rardintos the soberest wight— 

Where, on such grand occasion, 
No doubt, they all were tight— 

“ And pray, Herr Graf, what sound is this 

Comes now and then, so clear, 

A sort of whistling overhead— 
Hark! that’s it now I hear?” 


“ Oh, that is nothing,” said the Count, 
“I bade my gunners there 
To hit our tent-pole, if could— 
You see they bit the air 
The mark is sufe eno for them, 
hag be nyeony wal r eee: 
, there’s no danger, gentlemen, 
And pass the bottle rouad.” L. 


LEISURE, 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
{\ Grand is the leisure of the earth ; 


He waits for us, while, houseless things, 
We beat about with bruised wings, 

On the dark floods and water-springs, 
The ruined world, the desolate sea : 
Ail night all day, he walta outlines” 
t, , he waits su 
Until the [tom of the time 

from His eternity. 


For we aon ve — ‘bling 
inbeted hoe Pareiie 


— > 


THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 


=| put on its very best appearance. The heaven-kissing spire 





ramble unchallenged through aisle, crypt, stalls, triforium, and | part in a procession. Each slender figure was draped in the 
a 0! 
have never forgotten, and shall never forget, the day on 


purest white muslin, with a veil of the same material ar 

ranged over the head, and Rertally concealing the face. Just 
which I first took my seat in the room which was to be the 
special scene of my labours. The library lay on the south 


as oue secs at the present in Roman Catholic churches 

at the more important fétes, the procession was arranged ac- 

side of the cathedral, being a lower continuation of the south | cording to the rradations of height. The very young children 
t, and forming one side of the cloister court. It was 

obviously, therefore, raised above the height of the cloister- 


were in the front, and as the other end of the line was ap- 
proached, the pretty white figures grew gradually taller, until 
vaulting, and it was reached by a flight of stairs opening into 
the cathedral itself. Narrowness (it measured deus a 


girls of eighteen or nineteen brought up the rear. They pre- 
y a= A began to move, and it was clear that they were about 
feet by thirty), and a certain antique collegiate air (and smell | to 
too, to be perfectly accurate) about the bindings of the books 


epart in some solemn office for the d With two 

priests at their head, they made the circuit of the cloisters, 
and the coverings of the chairs, were its chief characteristics. 
There was a bust of Cicero at one end, and of Seneca at the 


moving along with ‘ul ity of step. Between each 
pair of theslender columns of the cloister building, I imagined 
other. Some smaller busts of the principal Greek fathers|that a small stone basin (or benitier) was set, standing on a 
adorned the side-shelves, and a dingy portrait of the “ judi-| low pedestal, and filled with holy-water. Each girl walki 
cious” Hooker abode in a musty frame over the heavy stone | on the side next to these basins was furnished with a smal 
mantelpiece. The fender i was of stone, or rather the | broom of feathers, like those which may at any time be seen 
fireplace was not eye by any fender at all, but by a|in the Continental churches. Dipping these brooms from 
small stone wall, t three inches thick and six inches high, time to time into the basins of water, they waved them in 
which afforded blissful repose to the outstretched foot. beautifal harmony with their own harmonious movements, 
One April evening, shortly after sunset, when there was | sprinkling the ancient monumental slabs over which they were 
still daylight enough to read the titles on the backs of books, | stepping. They sang to a strain of rare melody, the familiar 
I walked across the Close in order to fetch and bring away lem ite 
with me a couple of volumes of which I stood in need. It 


words of rnam, 
was an hour when the grand old cathedral is accustomed to 













































Presently uney seemed to change time and tune, and to’sing 
a hymn of many verses, each verse am | with a refrain. A 
single volce would give the verse, but all joined together in 
the plaintive music of the refrain :— 


Thro life’s long day and death's dark night, 
O gentle Jesus! be our Light! 

I have heard much music, secular and sacred, since then ; but 
passed I know of no musical effect which abides with me so con- 
ascended the little staircase, let myself into the library, and | 8tantly as that imagined chanting of young voices heard long 
was on the point of attacking the necessary bookshelf, when | 8°. ie 

instead of placing the key in my pocket, as it was my habit to} One girl in particular attracted my attention as I dreamt. 
do, I tossed it carelessly on to the sill of an adjoiniug window. | She was one of the pair who closed the ion, and was 
The wood-work of the library was by no means in a sound | of a commanding height and extremely t figure. She 
condition, and between the inner edge of the sill and the wall | bad, as it seemed to me, taken excessive precaution in draw- 
there was a wide chink, opening down into unseen depths of | ing her ample veil closely around her head and tace. 
distance. Into this chink, impelled by my evil genius, or by ¥ . as % 

one of the ghostly beings that (as I was assured by the ver- 
ger) haunt the library and cloisters, down tumbled my un- 
ucky key. I saw it disappear with a sharp twinge of vexa- 
tion, principally, however, at the thought of the time and 
trouble that would be consumed in bringing it to light again. 
To-morrow, I said to myself, I shall be forced to get a carpen- 
ter to remove this sill, and rake up the key from Heaven 
knows where; while smirking Mr. Screens, the verger, will 
watch the whole proceeding, and insinuate with silent suavity 
a doubt whether r am a fit person to be entrusted with Canon 
Doolittle’s key. It was not until I had come down from the 
short ladder with the books under my arm, and, warned by 
the deepening shades, was about t: leave the library, that the 
full effect of the key’s disappearance presented itself to my 
mind. The outer gate and inner door of the nave had been 
carefully shut by me, according to custom, on entering the 
cathedral. All the gates and doors were fitted with a spring- 


and the far lower, but beautiful western towers are tinted 
with the faint rose-colour which suits old stonework so ad- 
mirably ; and the deep gloom of the cloisters, tempered by 
the glow from the noble pi'es of masonry overhead, makes it 
possible and easy to realize some of the rapturous visions of 
the recluse. 1 as usual down the nave, and ha 


On a sudden Iawoke. There, in one of the decanal arm- 
chairs, I was sitting—in an easy, familiar posture, as if I had 
been myself a dean—and there beside me, close at han 
within reach of my outstretched arm, was a tall figure 
white, clearly a female form, and the precaution had 
taken of drawing an ample veil a around the head an 
face. Anyone but an imbecile weuld bave acted as I did 
though I remember taking some credit to myeelf at the time 
for my coolness and presence of mind. I wg = still and 
stared ; and by degrees I observed, I conned. Years before, 
ee | boyhood, I had walked a good deal on the stretch ; and 


the middle of the night,” to feel the hard, unyield 
derneath one’s back, and to see and gaze, gaze wistfully upon 
the bright unanswering stars above one’s head. Even then 
one could divine the true value of a bed. But to wake on the 
downs in the small hours, is a trifle compared with waking 
in a cathedral any time between dew and dawn. More es- 
pecially when, a8 was my case, you have a ghost at _ el- 
bow. Not that my ghost remained long stationary. She did 


ae 


g t. Starting from my arm-chair, she a survey of the 
to pass the entire night in this situation. Presently I left the | shelves by moonlight in so active and like a manner 
li , the door of which I had not shut on entering, and 


that I felt no doubt, given her 
she was or had been “a blue.” 


door, but without effect. I 
lity was settled. She was not a thing of the 


mercilessly ias against me. Resolved on main I myself was; and the only scraple was, how or how soon to 
unbroken self-porseasion, I returned to the library. It was) @ her from her somnambulist’s dream. While I was 
now quite dark, the only light being that reflected from the | debating with myself the best means to pursue, she suddenly 


passed out of the library door on to the stone staircase. My 
alarm was now fairly excited. She had two courses to pur- 
sue in her sensational career—I employ the word in a more 


jo without the key, which would be required to 
open the door at the entrance of the tower. Or should I 


make my way into the organ-loft, and filling the bellows | and—she leading, I 


bury would be seized with the belief that their old 
was haunted. The organ-loft would be invaded by vergers, 
neaiite, Caney Same sumone blue-coated police in | and 


after with the stigma of a madcap on my head. People would|the parapet before 1 was oy near to arrest her 
another passed, vements. I need hardly add that, influenced by the dread 
ry tin “ 7 of csaneanmnens commneniy said to Sollow en awaken- 


abstain | ing from a fit of somnambulism, I inwardly resolved to try 
of humouring and coaxing my ——— down 
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doors at about half-past six in the morning, ready 
seven o'clock prayers in the Lady Chapel. 

I was luckily undisturbed by any fears arisin, 
possible anxiety of my landlady. interbury 
mn: Jaatigh onus Ge casing Ge tedons 

the ton we 
ects the romantic coast that district. 


Ere 
Af 
lice ce 


er in the distance. I 
not permitted, however, long to enjoy the prospect. Be- 


I therefore lost no time in composing myself, if not to sleep, | and began # quick and walk arou 
damp me mentamiguanaen te Movers iable was al-| it. Disading the experiment of forcible rescue, it occurred to 
a pee ge ee ee eposenmn: at oak chairs, pad- pay Rees S ey ae endeavour- 
ST yg TD pp LE . —_ owe Des 
prey a EY ag ry f ever lowed to| moment of suspense. Should 
seat himself upon them, At end of the table there was life, it would be next to impossible for me ever totally to clear 
a\chair of a superior order—a couple of deans, as it were, keep- | up the enigmatical circumstance of my -_ ete | 
ing high state amidst the surrounding canons. ‘These chairs | present by her side during that weird moonlit hoi 
wpomepelenieer Ge,wes Mat Son, cot come parapet. If, on the other hand, I were to seize ani 
with leather of exactly the same yellowish tinge as the others, from the top-stone, she might rouse the whole Close with 
but their whole design was larger and more imposing, and frightful screams, she might taint —w\Coning ahe my 
what was of the most consequence to me in my present posi- | arms, or from the shock of sudden aw: 


. 


sleep-inviting postures. Throwing my- there was no time to stand balancing Ac- 
self into one Gare digulaed secuuation I coun Sd <i, Te ly, I gently drew towards her side, and said, in as easy 
and soon afterwards took to dreaming. and a tone as I could command, 

Leaning in my dream on the sill of the library window, 1| “I think we left the library door unlocked; before you 
fancied myseli to be down into a churchyard. | complete your rounds, had we not better go down the staira 
One by one, like gleams t in the dark shade of the | and secure it? Having been allowed the entry of the cathe- 
~yog ayn of girls assemble, |dral, I think we are bound in honour to shut the door 
and fall easy exactitnde into rank, ea ff about to take after us.” 
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THE ALBION. 


in the western tower toll the tidings of a death. 
rocession ool 
the transept into the 














“ To be sure,” she replied, and inst ntly, to my intense re- 
lief, dropped cleverly down into the space 
pet and the lower courses of the spire. “ To be sure, the door 
should be locked at once. Let us 
In none of my former visits to the cathe- 
dral have | met you; but you seem to be no intruder, 
and I will certainly go down and secure the door as you 


more, and a sorrow 
aod women of the almshouses 
quiet cloister-ground, there to bury the last remai 
who would seem to have been to them in life a lo 
much-loved friend. It was so. The eager brain 
yearning worn out with unequal labours, were _ to 


suggest” he bishop's frail nursling was dead. H. 
1 this was uttered quickly and easily, but with an ab- 


stracted air, and without the slightest motion of her steadfast 
eyes. While still speaking, she stooped under the low door- 
way at the stair-head, and began to descend. I followed, 
busily devising plans for preventing any fresh asceat, and yet 
atill avoiding (he necessity of breaking the curious spell wh 
We reached the library door. To my surprise, 
she produced a key of her own, and was about to turn the lock, 
when I remembered that at this rate I should be deprived for 
the rest of the night of my only comforts, the warm atmos- 
phere of the library and the decanal arm-chair. I therefore 
extemporized a bold stroke. ’ 

“ Excuse me,” | said; “I have left my hat and a few papers 
inside, and having a canon's key, I will save you the trouble 
permit me to suggest that it is still very 
pril and the night is cold. Why not give up the 
rest of your walk for to-night, and return 
the glorious nights in May or June?” 
ithout uttering a syllable in reply, she turned on her heel, 

slowly descending the staircase into the transept. 
My curiosity was now fairly on the alert, and I resolved to 
unravel the mystery, at least so far as to discover by what 
means she would leave the cathedral, and in what direction 
Stepping for a moment inside the library, I 
hastily but quietly slipped off my shoes on the matting of the 
floor, and followed ber barefoot and silent. She was just 
from the staircase into the transept, when | caught 
sight of her again. With the same steady and self-possessed 
action which she had disp/ayed throughout, she crossed the 
transept, and made straight for a small postern door which led, | nate 
as I knew, into the garden of the bishop’s palace. This she 
unlocked, and [ mave sure that, having passed through, she 
would lock it again behind her. 
a litle forgetful that night, or whether the unexpected rencon- 
tre with a stranger had ruffled the tranquil serenity of her 
trance, it so happened that she omitted to turn the lock, and I 
reopeniug the door, to trace her pro- 

nder the noble cedars of the ep 
ens, past long flower-beds and fresh-mown lawns, I fol- 
owed her barefoot, until we arrived within a few yards of the 

hinder buildings of the palace. 

Here 1 stopped under the dark shade of a cedar, and 
watched my companion walk coolly up to a little oaken, iron- 
clamped door, open it, and disappear within the bouse. Then 
of course I retraced my steps towards the cathedral. But stop- 
ping again under one of the magnificent cedars, I could not 
avoid a few moments’ reflection on the exceedingly odd posi- 
tion into which accident had brought me. Here was I, alone 
and barefooted, standing, at two o'clock in the morning, on 
the lawn of the palace, where I had no more business than I 
had at the top of the spire; and the only place in which I 
could find shelter for the night was the cathedral itself, a 

people would rather avoid than enter dur- 
he queerness of my situation, however, 
‘om erjoying to the full the extreme 
, and the glorious view of the splendid 
and clear in the moonlig! 





“EXODUS OF THE WESTERN NATIONS.” 


BY VISCOUNT BURY, MP. 


If Lord Bury’s book is not a complete success, it is 
the enormous nature of the undertaki 
ity, or want of Jabour, on the part ; 
been one after his own heart, and there is evid 
t and hard work in its performan: 

its details, such a widely extended subject, to give 
weight to each branch, and at the same time to 
a consistent whole, would require the highest historical ge- 
onies of all the western nations 


. His task | before 
hag ay of | by the accounts of Columbus and 
y adventurers crowded 
es were committed 


associates. Unprincipled 
tothe West, and unparalleled 
under the pretence of en oye 
Mexico, Florida, soon passed into the h of 
the Spaniards, and, with the exception of the Brazils, their 
from Louisiana to the Straits 
was in harmony with the d 
authority of the mother country was abso- 
lute. Trade monopolies were established, confining all com- 
merce to certain ports. In fact “a perfect monument of sys 
” was raised. This guasi paternal rule, con- 

vice-royalties and government mon 
ies in a permanent state of pupillage, and, al 
of war, plague, dearth, and famine, and 


to a very low ebb, 
the system was maintained until the Mexican revolution of 
ily followed by the final severance of 
th and Central America from the 


nius. The history of the col 
of Europe, their causes and origin in the remote past, their 
gradual establishment, the varied phases of their progress, 
their advancement or cecline, their independence, or, in the 
case of those still dependent on the mother-country, the exist- 
ing relations between parent and child—such are the main di- 
visions of Lord Bury’s subject. He has not, however, con- 
He maintains a ay Ly 
stand the emigrant ust study the mother- wi 
Rees Uestastnen, ete its conduct amidst the 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; we 
~ a —! — the haugh 
of » perseverin 
men =e burghers of Holland, by pride and pluck 
of the lish, the religious wars 0! 
cette se titchon, ant to pateadl 


In addition, a run 


tented himself with these. 


and intolerant t 





— st ae S the best ber the various sys- | Jersey by 
u u ween 

compe pim ~ is related. With such a 
subject, and only two volumes for its treatment, we need 
Bury has not been equally successful in 
ali the branches of his undertaking. 
to point out in what we think he has failed, we must say that, 
notwithstanding its imperfections, the book is one of rare 
merit, full of interest, and, owing to the author’s position, pos- 
sessing peculiar value at the present time. 

In pursuance > his theory that a know 


Whether, however, she was 


fore or since, and we think she merits a 
ought certainly to have 


her. A of colonization 


though they may be treated fully enough for a political esssy 

on the colonial system of England. 

Sei is? porons oft bos 
is of the 

je oy to establish himself in Canada in the 


was able, after gent! 


z 


# coasiderable portion of his first volume 
of such of the western nations 
—_ ~~ ——_ do - 
come together pact form, but are interwoven w 
the maiao subject of the book in a somewhat confusing man- 
ner. We are told that “the fictitious boundary 
ied, and the old and new world 
presentéd in the same picture ;” but we have found the pic- 
ture somewhat confusing, and are inclined to think that it 
the so-called fictitious boundary- | deep! 


as we have chiefly to 


Atlantic must be d 


would have been better 
line been respected, and the European histo 

ing the smal! hours. 

not prevent me fr 


10vV 0 e 
edifice, rising white 
shady alleys and recesses. 
On regaining the library, I dozed away the remainder of 
the dark hours in the same commodious arm-chair, and as 
goon as the bell began to toll tor the seven o'clock prayers, I 
unnoticed out of the building and regained my lodg- 





“ The first Frenchmen who established themselves in Acadia 
were fishermen who wintered on the coast and pursued their trade 
in the summer; they were joined by 
is |and labourers, who from time to time arrived in the train of 
leaders to whom the fortunes of the colony were entrusted.” 


Macaula: ; 

that Lord Bury has this rare success. The question, 

moreover, might be raised, whether more European history 
given than is strictly nec-ssary ; whether too much is not 

said about the Guises, the Hol 


No doubt such matter 


* Been keeping a coastguard night, sir?” said Mrs. Jollisole, 
as she set the breakfast things io order. 

“ Why, yes, Mrs. Jollisole,” I answered ; “I did enjoy some 
rather extensive prospects last night.” 

And that was all that passed. 
mind that i would keep my own counsel strictly until I should 
hyve called at the palace, and communicated the whole of the 
circumstances in confidence to the bi hop, with whom I was 


League, and the Partition 
not wholly irrelevant ; but, 
if every effect must be traced to its cause, however remote, 


I had fixed it in my own uent to its antecedent, however distant, we 


two volumes cannot p’ 


lan I carried into effect in the course of the morning. 
ip was at home, and listened with his 
kindness and courtesy to the whole of my ro 
Just as I was finishing, his study door opened, and a you 
lady entered, dressed in black, tall and strikingly beautiful, 
. though looking pale and fagged. Glancing at me she gave a 
slight start, aud taking a book from one of the shelves, in- 
stantly left the room, after a few muttered words of 
for disturbing the bishop. It was my companion of the 


tions. There have 
evea if we pass over 
and take it in the 





“T see,” said bis lordship, “that you have the 
ghost. That young lady is an orphan niece of mine, and has 
been brought up in my house since her infancy. Never 
strong, she has reduced what vigour she possesses by her ardent 
love of books, and her intellectual interests is awake to all 
kinds of subjects. She is equally unwearied in visiting 
amongst the poor, and ofien returns home from her rounds in 
@ state of exhaustion from which it it difficult to rouse her. 
About a twelvemonth ago we first noticed the appearance of a 
tendency to somnambulism. She was removed for several weeks 
to the seaside, and we began to hope that 
A severe loss, however, which she has 

t injury, and here is. 
e are indebted to you, 





ly sustained, has, I fear, done her 
proof of the old malady returning. 
sir,” added the kind old man, “ for your judicious and thought- 
ful way of proceeding under the circumstances of last night, 
and for at once putting me in possession of the details, which 
will enable me to take the necessary precautions.” 
Before leaving the bishop's company, I 
‘with me into the cathedral, and to be present while a carpenter 
removed the woodwork of the library window in order to re- 
cover the key. ‘Lhis he consented at once to do, and we 
the gardens by the very route which “the ghost” and 
I had traversed during the night. On removing the panel- 
we found that the depth of the chink was comparatively: 
, and the key was soon seen shining a. ong the dust. 
1 was further gratified by another d 
with the extreme pleasure that it gave the 
nified me for my night's imprisonment. We noticed,. 
partially concealed by rubbish in a niche of the wall below 
the panelling, the corner of a vellum co 
examination, this proved to bea MS. copy 
Gospel, not indeed of the most ancient date, but adorned with 
ra e and curious illumination, and maki 
tion to the stores of the library. 
ner that evening with the friendly bishop, we spent a 
hour or two in a thorough inspection of the newly-fuund. 


1s was little more than a month afterwards that I heard the ! 
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th d three hundred and eighty-four cities, each contain- 
ing one thousand and twenty-four granaries, in each of which 
there should be one hundred and seventy-four thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-two measures, with thirty-two thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-eight grains of wheat in each mea- 
sure. So the Brahmin administered th dmonition, to 
the effect that kings must be on their guard against the per- 
sons who surround them, and must take care not to let a 
use be made of their best intentions. 

It ishard to believe that any one can ever have guessed 
chess, or made it out when proposed as an enigma. Never- 

ess, Borzu (otherwise called Buzurdjemehir “ for short”), 

physician and vizier to Noushiwan the First, and tuior to his 
son Hermouz, divined the secret. 

King Hind had sent to Borzu’s royal master a chess-board, 
cheesmen, and a letter. 

“O king,” it said, “may you live as long as the celestial 
spheres revolve in their orbits! I entreat you to examine the 

ess-board, and to set it before the eyes of the greatest 
scholars and sages in your kingdom. Let them carefully de- 
liberate together, and discover, if they can, the principles of 
this marvellous game. If you sacceed in penetrating the 
mystery, I promise to acknowledge myself your majesty’s tri- 
| ; if not, as it will be clear that you are our iuferiors in 
knowled, 

















































































: chariot, hors 
it, horse, war-chariot. 

these, they have five soldiers, or pawns, and two 
cannon, which answer to our Knights, attacking their enemy 
from a distance, by passing over the other pieces. The gene- 
ral, or king, the cannon, and the chariots, cannot pass the 
river. The queen does not exist in Chinese chess, but is re- 

placed by two officers, or ministers. 
In Germany, the rules of chess do not allow the making of 
a second queen, a third knight, &c., out of pawns which have 
traversed the board ; but, to make up for the want, something 
still more efficient has been invented. To multiply combina- 
tions trom the very outset, new pieces have been to the 


pieces, uniting 
the moves of the bishop and the knight, of the castle and the 
knight ; which, consequently, can give checkmate without the 
help of any other piece.— 7 be concluded next week. 


Ss 

ge, itis you who ought to pay me tribute: for man’s 3 Spee . 7 . 
veritable grandeur consists in his Eiacteden. and not in THE, JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
treasures or territory, which are only fleeting and perishable Concluded. 


things.” 

All the court ¢ llors and ministers set to work; but the 
enigma appeared insoluble. The seven days’ reflection re- 
quired by the king had nearly elapsed, when Borzu rose, and 
undertook t» discover, all alone by himself, the clue to it in a 
day and a night. He shut himself up, tried each piece on the 
board, comparing the probable movements of each, until the 
whole and complete truth flashed upon him. The court then 
assembled, King Hind’s envoy ‘was introduced, and Borzu 
gave a formal lecture on chess, explaining to his wondering 

ji the arrang t of the pieces and their march. 
~~ ghapaae in recompense, loaded him with favours and dig- 
niti 

Schaccophilists, devotees to chess, have manifested them- 
selves, under divers forms, at sundry epochs. Hyde relates 
that the merchants who frequented ‘German fairs, when their 
business was pressing and did not leave them time to finish a 
game, used to put it off till the fair following ; and, that there 
might be no mistake or cavil, they sent for a notary to draw 
up «record of the respective situations of the men on the 
chess-board. A Duke of Brunswick named one of his towns 
Schachstadt, or Chesstown, at the same time granting it cer- 
tain privileges, on condition that the head of every fxmily 
should keep a chess-board in his house, to be able to challenge 
every stranger who arrived. 

Strébeck, although only a village, near Halberstadt, in the 
province of Saxony, Pruasia, has a still greater right to rank 
as a Chess metropolis. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century, by order of Henry 
the Becond of Germany, the Count of Gungelin was delivered 
into the custody of the Bishop of Stribeck, with injunctions 
to keep him in close confinement. He was imprisoned, ac 
cordingly, in an old tower which still exists. To beguile his 
captivity, Gungelin, who was passionately fond of chess, 
made himself a chess-board and two sets of men. At first, he 
played alone, with himself, making his right hand the adver- 
sary of his left. Afterwards, he taught the game to the pea- 
sants, who took their turn in guarding the door of his cell. 
Once initiated in the mystery, they communicated it to their 
wives and children. 

The taste soon grew into an universal passion ; it became a 
matter of prime necessity. Strdbeck could not exist without 
chess, which got mixed up with the habits of every-day life, 
became a branch of education, and was transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation up to the present day. At the close of 
every year, a chess competitive meeting is customary, Forty- 

‘atcandidates usually take part in this tomas. he victor 
of the victors gains the prize—generally a handsome set of chese- 
men—and is conducted in triumph home to his family, whose 
pride and glory he becomes thencetorward. When a lass of 
the village marries a stranger, before her departure she is 
bound to play a game with the chief magistrate of the parish, 
to prove that she has not forgotten the old local traditions. The 
ceremony mostly takes place at the inn appropriately adorned 
with the sign of The Chessmen. 

Louis the Thirteenth, who detested games of chance, and 
would not allow them to be played at court, was so passion- 
ately addicted to chess, that he played even when riding in his 
carriage. Each man had a pin at his foot, which being stuck 
= mn padded chess-board, resisted the joltings of the royal 
vehicle, 

With some individuals the love of chess has been strong 
enough to counterbalance the fear of dying. John Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, made prisoner in 1547, by Charles the Fifth, 
was playing chess with his fellow-captive, Ernest of Bruns- 
wick, when he received the news of his condemnation to death. | the true and governing rule of law, as several of his more 
After a few remarks on the irregularity of the emperor's pro- | careful jelgnemn convince any one who has studied such 
ceedings, he quietly continued nis game. On winning it, he | subjects. regards his long career in Parliament, his Ye 
expressed his Matiataction, and then retired, to devote himself | liar gifts did not raise him to a very high place in the House 
wo the religious exercises befitting his situation. of Commons; but he shone in the House of Lords for 

A Turkish aga, who had incurred the Sultan's displeasure, | a8 its most c: and brilliant debater ; 
received his sentence of death while playing chess. The game 
was far advanced, the position in , and he entreated 
the officers to allow him to finish it. hey consented ; and 
he won. Then, after thanking them for their politeness, he 
kissed the fatal document, an quietly submitted to his fate. 

When a messenger informed A Ben Haroun that the 





As regards the judicial personages of this time, Mr. Foss 
has wisely declined to enter into a minute review of the lives 
and conduct of men of whom eo!many survive, and in this we 
shall imitate his example. We may, bowever, notice briefl 
the general characteristics of a few of the series. As a speci- 
men of many-sided accomplishments and of great and im- 

rtant public services the remarkable figure of Lord 

rougham undoubtedly claims our first attention. Even 
panne | the men of his own time there have been more suc- 
cessful advocates ; for, though his triumphs at the bar were 
brilliant and the force of his oratory was immense, he was in- 
ferior in rea! effect to Copley, and in art, dexterity, and tact 
to Scarlett. Asa Judge he stands in a very high place, being 
prehensive, lumi , sagacious, and perfectly skilled in 
digesting evidence, yet he wants the power and clearness of 
Lord Lyndhurst, and as an —? and real property lawyer 
he cannot be compared to Lord St. Leonards. As a speaker 
in Parliament he may have been unequal to « very few iilus- 
trious rivals, and though in the domaias of science and letters 
his achievements are astonishingly great, regard being had to 
his numerous avocations, he is less eminent as an original 
thinker than as an expounder of the ideas of others, and his 
style, though pregnant, vigorous, and homely, is apt to be in- 
volved, vertose, and combrous. Yet, if Lord Brougham has 
not attained the first rank in all the spheres of mental activity 
penetrated by him, he stands pre-eminent among his contem- 
poraries as the most discursive genius of his day, and on the 
whole one of the most distinguished; as the mind that has 
laboured most energetically in many departments of intellec- 
tual culture, and has reaped one of the most prolific harvests. 
Nor is even this the principal title of Lord Brougham to the 
regard of his countrymen. His ye industry, his assida- 
ous thought, and his peculiar faculty of arranging into prac- 
tical schemes the conceptions of others and his own, have 
made him the greatest of our law reformers. Nor will his- 
tory readily forget his patriotic and disinterested exertions in 
the interest of liberal and good government during long years 
of disappointment and opposition, his noble services to the 
great cause of toleration aud Parliamen Reform, and his 
glorious and happily successtal labours in promoting the 
géneral education of the people. For honourable and fruitful 
intellectual toil, and for turning valuable ideas into facts, Lord 
Brougham is without a rival among the lawyers and thinkers 
of the existing generation. 

Very different from this ey man was his great 
contemporary Lord Lyndhurst. la point of sheer ability and 
intellect, we should place Lord Lyndhurst decidedly at the 
head not only of the judicial personages, but of almost all the 
public mea who have risen to eminence during the last half 
century. There have been lawyers of more learning, and ad- 
vocates more exciting in their efforts; in subtlety he was not 
equal to Follet, in craft to Scarlett, in fervour to Erskine ; 
but in calm, weighty, and convincing eloquence, in strength 
and clearness of reasoning and statement, he had nota rival 
among his fellows. The State trials of the last generation at- 
test his excellence in these respects, his speech to evidence in 
Thistlewood’s case, and still more in that of Queen Caroline, 
being a model of luminous and exhaustive analysis, and of 
clear, dignified, and telling expression. On the bench he dis- 
played the same high qualities, Though not eeply versed 
in black-letter, nor skilied in the technicalities of equity, he 
has not been surpassed by any of our Chancellors in perspi- 
cuity, vigour of apprehension, and in bringing exactly to the 
facts of causes, without too much generaliziog and minuteness, 








any of the important measures of reform whic!:, during his 
lifetime, marked our annals. 

As those personages whose reputation rests more 
exclusively on jadicial excellence, this period has witnessed 
some fine examples. Lord Cottenham was consummate in 
equity, his judgments showing an acquaintance with the 
science from its principles to its minutest details which no 
lawyer can fail to i Besides being a law reformer 
of a safe though a somewhat timid character, Lord St. Leon- 
ards has nearly rivalled Lord Eldoa in profound knowledge 
of English law ; and his vast learning, his keen sagacity, his 
strong common sense, and his love of justice, entitied him to 
high judicial distinctioa. As we pass from Equity to Com- 
mon Law, Lord Campbell's zone strikes us atoace. He was 
one of our greatest common lawyers; he was a diligent 
orion law reformer; and ag a ya + ey _—. 

t in a thorough and m y knowledge 
manner homely, yet grave and impressive, and in reasoning 
powers of a high order. His present successor has less 


players have such a taste for the diflicult and the 

complex, that ev ry-day chess is not a sufficiently elaborate 
puzzle. They must have chess with variations, the original 
melody being far too simple. Tamerlane, the Tartar emperor 
(died 1405), a passionate amateur, finding chess ridiculously 
my complicated it accordingly. His method, which racked 
and strained ordinary brains, requiring iatellectual athletes to 
grapple with it, did not survive him. At that time, there was 
great and little chess—chess major and chess minor. T 
emperor of course preferred the major, which was player 
@ chess-board having ten squares one way, and eleven 
other. He named one of his sons Schabrohk, because the 
news of his birth arrived at the moment when, with his cas- 

or robk, he gave check to his adversary’s king, or schah. 

he Chinese chess-board consists, like of sixty-four 
squares; but they are all of the same colour. Ia the midst of 
it is a broad stripe, called the river Ho, which divides the field 
of battle into two camps of thirty-two squares each. The men 


ence perhaps, less judicial aptitude ; but for brilliant 
saa lic and fe pee of the present genera. 
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ments, and the love ot which characterized the revered 
and lamented Denman. Truro, too, was a remerkable 
chief, with discernment, penetration, and power; Sir 


Frederick Pollock, in extreme old age, still preserves the 
strength of character and intellect which have long made him 
justly conspicuous ; and Chief Justice Erie is properly esteemed 
as one of our most illustrious magistrates. And among a 
series of puisne judges, taken altogether, the most distinguished 
of whom we have a definite conception, we may well refer to 
t = intellect and pregnant sagacity of Sir William 
dale the scholarship grace, ieee tain of Coleridge, 4 
.) » the an 4 
ties of Patterson. 
A few remarks 


ference may be uced, and these, we think, deserve atten. 
tion. In the first place a greater variety of ranks, classes, and 
grades in society is represented by the heads of our law than 
by the heads of any ocher profession. Take any list of ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, and it will be found that the large majority 
consist of connexions of our landed families or of scholars of 
more or less distinction. High promotion in the army and 
navy may be traced usually to aristocratic influence or to 
something like the principles of caste ; and speaking generally 
the middie classes have given us our — pbysicians and 
surgeons, But our Bench during the two centuries has 
been occupied in a remarkable way by men of all kinds of 
social position, and appears to be especially open to the fair 
competition of any aspirant. No doubt several judicial ap- 
pointments have nm due to Court and Ministerial favour, 
and more perhaps to the patronage of attorneys; no doubt the 
greater number of our Judges have sprung from the highest 
of our middle classes ; and it does not appear that any younger 
a two or jodielad of the se are >> 
found among our jal personages. Yet, on the whole, 
all @asses in the State that have received any degree of educa- 
tion have contributed largely to the Bench; it has been 
ne pa the reward of distinction of vasious kivds in the 
egal profession, without regard to the accidents of fortune. 
In every generation the Judges of England have had some 
members of patrician birth, seme representatives of the middle 
classes, some who have risen from a humbler station ; and it 
seems probable that this distribution and classification will 
still continue. Again, too, professional eminence—success at 
the Bar of some descri has been the nd for judicial 

in an overwhelming majority of instances, A few 
men have been elevated to the Bench by favour, corruption, 
intrigue, or caprice; and some judicial appointments have 
been made to recom somewhat questionable merit. 
These cases, however, are quite exceptions; and, speaking 
g lly, the judicial office has been fairly and honourably 
won by a long career of forensic distinction. It is evident 
that the absence of exclusiveness in the rank of those who 
are to become our Judges, and the principle which has re- 
gulated their selection, are strong proofs of the dignity and 
importance which ishmen during many generations have 
attributed to the administration of justice, and of the jealous 
care they have taken to secure that it shall be pure and 
efficient. 

Again, as we look at the long list of our Judges during the 
last two centuries nothing strikes us more than the great im- 
portance of ral culture and high education as a training 
for the jud office. Nearly all the most illustrious of the 
series were men who, with knowledge of law, combined lite- 
rary and scientific accomplishments, and were versed in 
many branches of learning. Chief Justice Hale was no mean 
historian; Chiet Justice Vaughan was an eminent civilian; 
the splendid and fruitful intellect of Somers pursued many in- 
tellectual objects ; Lord was an exquisite scnolar 
and a writer of the highest merit ; and it is not necessary 
to remind the reader of Lord bam’s many and remarka- 
ble attainments. On the other hand, the few persons who 


profes- 

sional technical acquirements have invariably shown, in 
uences of their inferior 

Though a great master of English law, Lord Macclesfield was 
so coarse and illiterate that, in the words of one of his contem- 
poraries, he Weg peepee pny a bore gh and it 
deserves notice that the oaly one of our Judges who in mod- 
ern times has been convicted of tive corruption was en- 
tirely destitute of polite accomplishments. The judicial ge- 
nius of Lord Hardwicke would have been more brilliant had 
it received some lustre from the glory o/ letters, and his influ- 
ence in the House of Lords, and especially in the society of 
the world, was impaired by his plebeian manner. It has been 








ucting causes. But they 
have shown for the most part little aptitude for jurisprudence, 
for international law, or even for English 

finding these studies in low esteem, they have devoted them- 
selves to those parts 
highest advantages, and were the most ial to their na- 


and |ture. On the other hand, the number of Judges who owe 


their rise to a real acquaintance with law as a science of many 
to a familiarity with the legal principles contained 


in the codes of other countries, or even to a profound study of 


the reason and spirit of our own law, is so amall that it would 


aad 
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surprise any one; and even most of the names in this class 
have also been more or lees eminent in the 
sphere of their profession. It is not im 

Somers would never have been Lord Chancellor of Eng: 
had be not been a distinguished orator as well as a philoso- 
phic jurist; that the elevation of Lord Mansfield was due 


4 


to his skilful advocacy than to his mastery of the Civil Law ; | TY 
Hardwicke 


and that might not have had an opportunity 
to make a display of bis rare genius for law in had he 
not been a Chancery practitioner of singular acuteness, 

city, and cauion. On the whole, al high*general cul- 
ture, and the discipline of superior edi have been of the 
greatest use to our Judges in every of their laborious 
career, & profound ae with legal theories or even 
the habit of dealing tifically with the different branches 
of English law have not been often elements of success, and 
our country possesses but few jurists, making use of the term 
in its pro , to compare with the illustrious names in 
the legal Distory of France and Germany. 

The consequences of this marked preference of the practi- 
cal to the theoretic intellect in the distribution of the prizes of 
wwe jaw have been in many respects unfortunate, In the first 
place, they have made the standard of our legal literature 
wretchedly low, and have reduced the number of our pbilo- 
sophic law-books to a list of incredibly small dimensions. 
Those finer minds which would take naturally to legal au- 
thorship of an elevated kind, were it likely to lead to profes- 
sional distinction, avoid it now as a ess pursuit, and 
either seek to attain eminence in the ordinary way, through 
the business of the Courts, or have recourse to more gene- 
ral literature. It is hardly necessary to point out how the 
result of this is to deprive our law to a great extent of form 
and method, to render it chaotic and irrational, to obscure or 
extinguish its general principles, and to make its working 
perplexed and uncertain. In the next place, the customary 
exclusion of the more philosophic minds from the Bench in- 
evitably tends to similar consequences—that is, to prevent our 
legal system from acquiring definiteness and precision and 


emerging out of a nucleus of precedents ; to make all rules of 


interpretation and construction less settled and clear than 
they would be otherwise; and thus in several important par- 
ticulars to impede and endanger the administration of justice. 
And, lastly, in most of our law reforms we see plain'y the 
mischievous results of the want of encouraging legal philoso- 
phy ; for, generally speaking, these reforms are either timid, 
feeble, and tentative, or full of empiri i 


and imperfections, | mental question involved in the late Southern War are to be 
or, at best, far from theoretic excel! ; and though they have | found in those journals as in our own. Our own fondness 
improved our law as a whole, the im ment is not what it | for “ ,” and our horror of elaborate essays as if 


might have been, and has been with some disadvan- 
tages. In a word, to our studious neglect to foster the theo- 


mile demant smeng, the bats of Bagish be ers We Owe to a 


considerable extent the evils of a very i See and in- 
ferior legal literature, of a system pro ly unmetho- 
dical, and thereby often ia’ and of 

of amendments in our laws which, 
good, ure, nevertheless, decidedly defective ; and it is obvious 


that these evils will continue until some change shall have 
determined 


been effected in the principles which have hitherto 
the choice of objects for legal promotion. 


It remains for us to thank Mr. Foss, from whom we have 


wandered far of late, for these very accurate and useful 


volumes. Though wanting in brilliancy, power, and thought, 
research, and should fiad 
reference on 


they show remarkable diligence and 
a place in all legal libraries as valuable books of 
this aubject. 
————__>—_ — 
WITHDRAWAL OF BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 
Hari Russell to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
Foreign Office, June 3. 


My Lords,—I have the honour to state to 
that since the date of my letter of the 11t:: ult. 


the U. S., and has been 
Confederate States have for the most part 


i 


as at an end. 


America 
In conformity with this opinion H. M. Government recog- 
nise that peace has been restored within the whole territory 
the U. 8. of North America before the commence- 


@ necessary consequence of such recognition on the 
of H. M. Government, H. M. several authorities in opt 


h a ee whether in the 
United Minpdem or tapend seas, must refuse 


of which 


a series 
productive of much 


our lordships 
telligeace has 
reache: this country that the late President of the so-called 
Confederate States has been captured by the military forces of 

transported as a prisoner to Fort 
Monroe, ane that the armies hitherto = pom he 
or 


In this ure of affairs H. M. Government are of opinion 
an nations aumaen. en consider the civil war in 


and waters; and must re- | 3.000 miles of geographical distance and a wider 


Washington, June 17, 1865. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that it has been made 
known to this Department by the Minister of the United States 
residing in France that the imperial government of that coun- 
has removed all restrictions heretofore imposed by it upon 
the naval intercourse with the United States. 
I have also the pleasure to inform you that I have learned 
in the same authentic manner that the imperial government otf 
France has withdrawn from the insurgents of the United 
States the character of belligerents, which heretofore that go 
vernment had conceded to them, and these proceedings by 
the government of France have been —— by the express 
desire of reviving the old sympathies between the two nations 
whose interests and traditions constantly invite them to culti- 
_ the — cordial relations. 

leave to 


the importance of communicating 
these 


ts to the proper officers of the a ° 
I have the honour to be, &c., mu. H. SEWARD. 
Ditto. . Ditto. . 
Sir,—J have the honour to transmit, for your information, a 
correspondence between Sir Frederick W. Bruce and this 
Department, upon the subject of the withdrawal of the pre- 
tended concession of belligerent rights to the insurgents. In 
view of this correspondence I suggest, therefore, that you 
communicate to the naval officers of the United States the re- 
sults following therefrom, viz. :—1st. Great Britain withdraws 
her concession, heretofore made, of belli, t character, from 
the insurgents. 2nd. The withdrawal of the twenty-four 
hours’ rule has not been made absolutely by Great Britain, 
and that therefore the customary courtesies are not to be paid 
by our vesrels to those of the British a: 8rd. The right of 
search of British vessels is terminated. Of course this has no 
bearing upon the operation of the existing slave trade treaty. 
4th. Any insurgent or piratical vessels found on the high seas 
may be lawfully captured by vessels of the United States. 
I have the honour to be, &c., WrtLiam H. Szwarp. 
~alticgiiialianetataigle 


ENGLAND AND REBEL BELLIGERENCY. 


The prominent English and French newspapers are busily 
considering American affairs. It is not a little noticeable that 
quite as sound and searching discussions of the great govern- 


they were long sermons in type, not to speak of D other 
obvious reasons, seem to prevent the Daily Press at least, 
from looking steadily at any subject for five consecutive 
minutes, und the idea of filling and turning a column with a 
single editorial, of touching any subject finally, of explaining 
any political problem exclusively, is uapalatable to most of 
us. Some of the English jo s are elaborate, suggestive, 
and thougitful upon our affairs, as well as upon their own. 
They are usually prejudiced in opinion it is true, often obsti- 
nately blind, and almost always unappreciative, in spite of 
their efforts to be otherwise. Still there is sometimes allow- 
ance to be made for them, on the score of their inability to 
comprehend our political institutions, 

For example, take the very question which has been ex- 
citing spirited discussions through four years, and now, per- 
haps, as spirited as ever,a discussion conducted not only by 
such personages as Earl Russell and Lord Lyons, and Mr. 
Seward, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Sumner, as “ Historicus” of ihe 
London Times, and Mr. Bemis and the other reviewers of 
” esser legislators, 


bered” and com ions manifold springing outof it. It has 
always struck us, and more particularly on perusing the news 
t by recent that we t not to com- 


brough ocean steamers, ough 

plain if Eogland has hitherto failed to understand the precise 
conditions, powers, and scopes of our National Go- 
vernment on the one hand and the State Governments’ on the 


know exactly ourselves. Great men do not 
subject now. We venture to 
three of the chief men at present 
not coincide in their views of State and National sovereignty 
prerogatives. President Johnson would hardly 
8 d, nor G | Sherman with either. 


3E 





quire un erate vessels of war which, at the time when | ideas tend to make a question which our own people do not 
these HL. M. authorities in such porte, harbours, | see. clearly, still more dim and complicated. And what is 
seechnenntions Lanstaheap heed tp Ik Ik, ond wehen besten with Eogiand, or Sih the Sou ite nal aeaeee 
’ w , or th, ng the question 
complied with the visions, may be actually within such secession. 
harbours, and waters, forthwith to from them. x 
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peace. 

The rule as to twenty-four hours would of course not be | {fact most assuredly worthy of remark and explanation. He 

Se Soe oe had formed a very decided opinion about the causez of this 
have addressed a similar letter to the Secretaries of State | rapidly ve and alarming outlay; and if any doubt 

for the Home, Colonial, India, and War Offices, and also to| bad remained upon his mind it would have 

the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, req them, | by what was now on every day. Why, only within the 

as I do your lordships, to issue instructions in 'y With | last fortnight the ber had been asked for 360 

the of H. M. Government to the several British au- besides 250 millions for Paris. That made 61 - 

thorities at home or abroad who may be called upon to act in | lions. he heard of a bill before the Council of State, 

the matter. I am, &c., (Signed) Reesmis, | which would necessitate the expenditure of 190 or 200 mil- 
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M. THIERS ON THE FRENCH BUDGET. 

M. Thiers delivered his expected opposition speech, in the 
Chamber, on the 2ad inst. We subjoin some extracts from 
the report of the Daily News. 

gta pee last year, in reviewing the finan- 


cial history of France, how the sum total of their expendi- 
ture had increased in the course of a few years from 1,500 






















































de- | events he had been reduced to compromise. He had eaid 


pp to 2,300 millions of francs. An augmentation of 700 





The U. 8. Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Navy. lions more, There were therefore from 700 to 800 millions 


extra asked for in the course of a few weeks. That showed 
the spirit in which the finances of the country were managed. 
The fundamental cause of this extravagance is believed to be 
the new institutions, which prevented the country from 
taking so large a part as it used to doin the management 
of its own affairs. It was feared that the activity of mind 
which Frenchmen were reproached with, and which was 
really a characteristic of them—though not to the extent pre- 
tended when it was felt necessary to find an excuse for the 
sometimes perilous and always costly means taken to find 
occupation for it—might breed danger to the State. The de- 
vices resorted to were the old familiar ones in all ages and 
countries, foreign wars, and profuse expenditure at home. 
Thus, after the two great wars of the Crimea and Italy they 
had come to little wars—little in regard to the number of men 
engaged in them, but great on account of the distance, which 
rendered the expense very considerable, and of the serivus 
complications which might arise from them. The Mexican 
war had already cost more than the Italian, and if it went on, 
the consequence might be even more grave. The expense of 
these wars had to be met by loans, for taxation would not 
suffice, and then it often happened that fresh loans had to be 
raised to pay off the accumulations of interest upon the war 
lvans. As to great public works, every sensible man would 
admit the propriety of them in time of peace within certain 
reasonable limits. Every nation not in a state of vecline was 
able to save something, just like every private individual in 
circumstances, and who managed his affairs with pru- 
ence. M. Thiers then coatended that even for the most un- 
doubted ameliorations, such as facilitating the means of trans- 
port, it was a t mistake to spend more than the State 
could well afford. The worst of the extrav ce of which 
the city of Paris set an example was that it found so many 
imitators. La Fontaine had said: 
Tout bourgeois veut batir comme les grand selgneurs, 
Tout petit prince a des ambassadeurs, 
Tout marquis veut avoir des pages, 
The glory of the Prefect of the Seine had disturbed the sleep 
of many a prefect inthe departments. (Laughter.) He was 
rebuilding the Tuileries—very good; but now the Prefect of 
the Bou u-Rhone wanted to have a Tuileries of his own. 
He (M. Thiers) had taken the liberty last yee of alluding to 
the heavy cost of the prefecture at Marseilies, and he remem- 
bered the Minister of State saying to him, quite disdainfully, 
“ Oh, it’s only six millions; that’s not so very much for a 
prefect’s house.” Well, ee six millions to be too small 
a sum to be worth the attention of the Caamber, he could now 
tell them that according to the last estimates taid before the 
Council General the actual expense would not be less than 
from twelve to fourteen millions, and many hard-headed men 
of business were of opinion that the mansion would not be 
completed under twenty millions. Now that was rather a 
large sum for a prefect’s lodging, even although that prefect 
happened to be a senator. (Luughter.) But the impulsion 
— at Paris was far from exhausting itself at Marseilles, 
‘he prefect of the Bouches du Rhone bad found immators. He 
m ght refer to Lille and other places, but it was unn q 
because he was addressing men who knew as well and better 
than himself what was doing in the departments, and who 
knew that the imitation of which he has spoken was general. 
He was persuaded that the grandeur of the prefects must 
trouble the sleep of the sub-prefects, and that they were aspir- 
ing, not perhaps to have new palaces built for them, but at 
any rate to have their old houses repaired and newly furnished. 
M. Fould had, he believed, defended the treasury so long as 
he could, but he seemed now to have been vanquished, or at _ 
to the 
Minister of Public Works, you must take nothing more out of 
my — box. Agreed, said the latter, but as [must have mo- 
ney | 1 take stace furests to the value of a hundred millions. 
This compromise must ultimately come before the Chamber 
for its sanction, and he heariily hoped they would refuse it. 
If ~~ had not the courage to stay the torrent of extrav: 
nobody else would, and they shonld remember that the ulti- 
mate responsibility would rest with them. M. Thiers went 
on to say—“ And this responsibility is great, very great, be 
wellassured. In matters political your jurisdiction may be 
questioned, at least in a certain degree. if, for example, last 
year you had attempted . & cold phrase or two in an addresa 
to check the ardour of Maximilian to go out to Mexico, and 
that of the French government to send him there, you might 
have been told, perhaps, that you were exceeding your 
powers, and that you had nothing to do with making war or 
peace, but on a money question nobody contests your right to 
a veto. Well, then, ber that ibility is ever in 
proportion to power ; in finance you can do what you ease, 
and therefore you are responsible for whatever is done.’ 
(Repeated plaudits on several bencues.) 
* * The extraordinary budget this year consisted of 150 
millions which were supposed to be for temporary and acci- 





in | dental expenses, but in reality they were for items of con- 


stant recurrence, and he was to show that many of 
them would be repeated for the next fifty years. It was a 
mischievous deception to set down this as “ extraordinary” 

° He came then to this, that the ex- 





time they had been united, and yet were sovereign ; third, | millions, which was y y the tof the revenue ; 

that, because they haa been Cahed. inactive might be-| all the rest was to the head of expendi- 

come disunited. “Recognizing this solemn bond of matrimony | ture, and then they were told that the was in equili- 

< m e ee  | recognized also the bility of | brium. The truth was that there was a deficiency of some- 

divorce. * *.—Uji Dao tee atling thing like 200 millions. bd « M. Thiers then went 
einen eran 


through the leadio, res of the budgets of 1862, 1863, 1 
1865, and 1866, peg rth extremely Geiicate irony show 
that if the expenses of the latter —_ were somewhat jess 
than in 1862, when the disaster of Puebla occurred, the reason 
was that the estimates contained less under the head of 
Mexico. Bat he left it to be inferred that if the expenses for 
Mexico are still going on, and likely to go on upon an in- 
creasing scale, which they must do unless the expeditionary 
army be recalled, things can = 4 go trom bad to worse. Ina 
subsequent part of his speech M. Thiers said, “I do not be- 
lieve that you are about to evacuate Mexico.” Afier having 
repeatedly shown that the present standiog expenditure of the 
country is not less than 2 milliards (2,00) millions) M. Thiers 

oceeded to inguirein what way reductions could be made. 

e could only see four heads of possible reduction: 1. Mexico, 
if it were evaccated ; 2. Public works, if kept down within 

limits ; the army, if any troops could be spared ; 
and the sinking fund, if it is true that the principle of it is 
false and now maintained only by some few obsti- 

nate old men. 

As to Mexico, M, Thiers said—" Ah, if you would evacuate 
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Mexico, I should for my part be very glad. I know very 
well that it would—pardon me the expression—hurt the self- 
love of the government. Perhaps I shall be told not its self- 
love, but its good faith in keeping engagements. Be 
how you say that. Because if you speak of plighted faith you 
will lead me to oaye that you a committed a to 
en its which last year you p you not en- 
tered’ into. wken I cated, you to k clear of them. 
Therefore it is that I do not say good faith but self-love.” 
After saying that he ought not to be thought to offend the 
government in adopting the language used M M. de Caulin- 
court to Napoleon L., at Dresden, in 1813: “ Sire, agree to this 
peace; it will doubtless cost your self-love somethirg, but 
your glory nothing, for your glory is that of France, and she 
can afford the resolution proposed to you;” and also citing 
the recent example of Spain in renouncing “ for the interest 
of the country an expedition which had no chance of success” 
—(approbation on several benches)—if, therefore, “ reckoning 
the glory of France everything, and the self-love of the gov- 
ernment nothing, they woul! screw up courage to evacuate 
Mexico, then no doubt a saving of at least ~-: might 
be effected. If without giving up public works already com- 
menced, which would be an act of folly, they would be more 
careiul about undertaking new ones, it would be possible to 
cut down the estimates by 30 millions, and in the course of a 
little time by 40 or 50 millions.” Coming to the other two 
heads of suggested reductions, the army and the sinking fund, 
M. Thiers had “ great doubts” whether it was possible to re- 
lieve the budget to any extent from either source, or rather, 
“to speak his whole mind,” he was quite sure that it was not. 
As to the wey M. Thiers did not see how it could be safely 
reduced, and be thought it a dangerous delusion entertained 
by his friend M. Garaier Pagés and others, that 100 millions 
might be economised upon the war budget. He referred to 
! his own official experience having convinced him of the im- 
; possibility of any material reductions, and said that all army 
Le reformers had been obliged to give up their notions when in 
office. In this part of his speech the historian of the Consul- 
ate and the Em manifestly showed himself an advocate 
for a large standing army, to be ready for any European war. 
—_—_—_e——_—_ 


AN ARABIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


My pear Epicurvs, 

Did you see that exciting bill of fare, particularising the 
supper gre by Napoleon at the Mustapha Palace in Al- 
giers? No?—then read, mark, learn, and ideally ruminate 
and digest it: 


“ Soup of the tortoise of the Bondouaan, relieved by a porcupine 
; garnished with antelope kidneys, quarters of the Ouargian gazelle, 
and loins of young wild boars from the Oued Hullouf. 2ntrées— 
i salmis of Carthaginian hens, antelope cutlets, and bustards from 
: the Chotts, Roasts - an ostrich from the Oglat Nadja, and hams 
of the wild boar. Side disbes—sciquiams of the Hammah, ostrich 
es in the shell, jelly of pomegianates from the Staoueli, Ara- 

bilan pastry, ouldas, macroudes, scerakboracs, and oribias.”” 


Epicurus, I don’t know how to spell the words that would 
best express the feelings which I experienced in perusing the 
foregoing catalogue of delicacies. Try and suck up an ima- 

spoonful of the most exquisite turtle soup: the noise 
of inarticulate rapture which you will make in so doing is 
what I would write, but cannot compass its orthography. 
Phthrrrup! No, the attempt isa failure. Think, Epicurus, 
what I would pen. 

There was a good old woman who derived unspeakable 
comfort from the mere names of Phrygia and Pamphylia. 
So do I from Bondouaou, and Ouargian, and Oued Huliouf. 
The soup of the tortoise of the Bondouaou must be something 
superb; the Ouargian gazelle is surely a love, or so to speak, 
not minding the solecism, a duck ; a creature far dearer than 
any animal of its kind that any poet ever nursed to glad 
him with its dark iond eye. How soft and tender the loins of 
fours wild boars from the Oued Hullouf may be inferred to 

from the euphonious name of their native place! Salmis 

of Carthaginian hens is doubtless a repast that might have 

| regaled ibal, if he lived like a fighting cock as he was; 
notwithstanding the objection that the fighting cock Hanni- 

; bal, had he dined upon hens, would have fed like a canni- 


and hold it in subjection. I 
should leave of an ostrich from 


the Oglat Nadja. little, perhaps, even with hams of the 
he boar to follow—paiees de résistance \ikely to be irresistible 


But the dish that tickles the palate of my fancy above every 
other is that of the Sciquiams of the Hammab. Sciquiams! 
The sound of the word nas a strange affinity with that of re- 





quiem, but with a diff of ts, ting succul- 

ence. In eating sc'quiams I imagine I should enjoy  pro- 

found tranquillity together with a fine flavour ; 1 conceive that 

sciqui would exert a soothi on the system, induce 

o aaee eparnes eladens y, and marvellously comfort 
ve 


igestive organs. 
Ba mae yy i et BS 
, how must 
grapetes from the Staoveli—eweets from the sweet, no doubt. 
pastry of course included some of that cream-tart 80 


delicious to read ot in the Arabian Ni the delica- 
cies that concluded the at the Palace, I sur - 
Se ee Ouidas, 
macroudes, scerak to insects 
or ype Gh 
8 ; for,as you know, spiders are esculent, as proved in 


case of the young lady who used to eut them spread 
upon bread, like berry jam. But enough—would it were 
ab gues asa fenton om ae 


APICIvs, 
The Grubdbery, May, 1865. 


—_——~——_—_——. 


Too Mvucu or a Goop Turne.—There is a traditional Eton 
boy who described his life and that of his schoolfellows in 
these words :—“ We bave our cricket and cur boating, and in 
the i: tervals we do a bit of work.” He might present us with 
that as a new legend for the University arms in the summer 
term. The drags are to be seen at the coll tes by one 
o'clock every day; the river is covered wi 8 all the 
evening. However, it is quite poesible to combine with a de- 
cent amount of reading either cricket or boating ; but woe to 
him who tries the two iogether. It is to be feared that there 
is 100 absorbing a worship of athletics steadily growing in our 
“place of education”—a worship often too thoughtlessly en- 
couraged by some who might show a little more judgment. 
peek AT a it into the JUus- 
trated London News tor achieving ye 
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row in the ’Varsity Eight before he is worthy of a niche there. 
ee ee: i 


terms is kept a profound secret. In Merton meadows a large 
placard may be seen, which seems to imply that the growing 
crop of hay is in disgrace for malicious is—at least, what 
else is the plain interpretation of this ?—“ Gentlemen of the 
University and the public are requested to abstain from walk- 
ing on the brass, as it is doing considerable to the 
proprietor. a this English inspired the writer of a 
paper in support of Mr. Gladstone, which has been sent round 

bers of ion, stating that what Oxford wants 
isa men pees honesty, uprightness, conscience, &c., and 
“an lent to these, if ible, —_ academical dictine- 
tions.” Does not this imply that you had hetter get your first 
class before think of morality at all? That is, with a 
vengeance, “ Virtus post nummos.” 





Russia ON THE New Po.ar Expioration.—At the last 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, adverting to the 
jected expedition to the North Pole, Sir Roderick said,— 
wa nse of ascertaining the opinion of that eminent Russian 
pare py and Arctic explorer, Admiral Lutke, Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Pete > 
I begged him to lay our project before the body over whi 
he presides. In way & committee of distinguished phi- 
losophers, all of them great travellers, drew up a report, which 
was cordially approved by the Imperial Academy, and com- 
municated to me by the perpetual secretary, accompanied 
a@ most letter from the president himself, who as- 
sured me that Imperial a Society and the 
president, the Grand Duke Constantine, also warmly approve 
the project. The Academicians of Russia conclude by ex- 
pressing their belief in the force of the sentiment to which our 
Connell has F sap utterance, that this survey, in addition to 
keeping =e spirit of adventure in our navy, will be the 
best preparation for the future exploration of those 
Antarctic lands, on which, in 1882, the transit of Venus over 
the sun can alone be observed with accuracy. Fortified by 
such erful support, I have, on the part of the Council, ap- 
pesled tothe First Lord of the Admiralty and Her Majesty’s 
mert, enumerating the advantages to be derived from 
a North Polar e ition, and at the same time have trans- 
mitted copies all the various supporting documents 
from other societies, together with the reports of our 
own discussions, in the earnest hope that the numerous 
and powerful reasons — may bring about a suc- 
cessful issue. Bat if, after all our efforts, we should fail in 
obtaining our request, we shall enjoy the satisfaction of hav- 
ing been sustained by the science of Europe, and of having 
been opposed only by masses—alas ! too numerous in this age 
—who see no merit in any advancement of knowledge if it 
does not carry with it political or monetary profit. 


Tae Britisn Captives in Anyssrnta.—We have received 


intelligence direct from these unfortunates up to the 9th of 


April. At that date they wece all well. Money and provi- 

reached them from the coast, which seems to imply 
that they were under less restraint. It was rumoured that the 
Abuna had been released by King Theodorus, and that he 
would exert his influence to procure the liberatiou of our 
countrymen. The ition of the is becoming more 
and more critical. that he hes returned 


t his 
second expedition tu Shoa thorough! and he has shut 
ri dat Hagdala, Gonder’ is said 


himself up in his stronghol 

be in the poseession of a rebel chief and Tigre has revolted from 

Theodorus, Should the latter be obliged to 

wiil probably be liberated at once; unless, indeed, the K 

should take it into his head to sacrifice them beforehand. The 

oe statement is contained in a letter from Massowah, 
tten 

Cameron is expected to return soon to Massowab. 

&c., are still in chains.” The letter was addressed to a cor- 

respondent in Egypt, but we are not enabled to say how far 

the intelligence may be credited. — Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mr. Ovo Russex1's Posrrion at RomE.—An amusing story 
is told in diplomatic circles in Paris of an instance of singu- 
lar absence of mind on the part of the Duke de Persigny dur- 
ing his late visit to Rome. Mr. Odo Russell, the agent of the 
British Government at Rome, baving been presented to the 
Duke, the latter exclaimed, “ Enchanted to see you! You 
are the English Ambassador, I presume ?”" ‘‘ No, M. Le Duc,” 
was the reply. “ Ah! then you are the C harge de Affaires?” 
“ Pardon me, M. Le Duc; England has no official representa- 
tive at Rome.” “Since when?” “Since more than three 





centuries,” returned Mr. Russell to the puzzled Duke, who at 


last perceived his mistake. 
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Across the Atlantic. 


the widow of the late Richard Cobden a pension of £1500 


and the conscientious and high-minded lady is further said to 
have declined the offer. We presume that Lord Palmerston 
expressed his willingness to bring before the House of Com- 
firet? He must / mons proposal to this effect—Several rall-road accidents, 


fl ee, woo 


a missionary of the Propaganda :—“ Mr. Ly mes 


Terms or SuBscRiPTion.—Six Dollars BS" a, Quarterly 
each, to Subseri! 
Youre’ -; 


European papers and letters, down to the 11th inst. from 
Queenstown, have come to hand by various arrivals during 
the week, reporting however few occurrences that claim more 
than a moment’s notice.—The Whitsuntide recess has inter- 
fered with the languid Parliamentary action lately prevalent, 
and public curiosity becomes increasingly concentrated upon 
electioneering preparetions and tactics. It is thought that 
Parliament will be dissolved in the course of the coming 
month.—Her Majesty’s entire withdrawal of belligerent rights 
from the Southern Confederacy has been officially promul- 
gated ; but the subject, or rather the manner of its reception 
here, calls for some remarks, and these will be found under a 
separate heading.—The Government it is said, has offered to 


causing considerable loss of life, have taken place. In one of 


deity for this worship of | them Charles Dickens was among the passengers unharmed, 


Great indignation is excited by the frequency and fatality of 
these disasters.—Sir John Richardson, the Arctic explorer, 4 
friend and sometime companion of Franklin, is dead. 

The Emperor Napoleon has returned to Paris, where his 
presence is apparently required, for the autocratic machine 
has this disadvantage—among others—it is apt to run irregu- 
larly, in the absence of the chief engineer. It would be plea 
sant to have a reporter behind the scenes, at the first interview 
between his Majesty and his restless cousin, Prince Napoleon. 
It is surmised that the latter, who never loses sight of his own 
fortunes when uttering his real or pretended democratic 
sentiments, will bend the knee and ask for pardon, all the 
more that he is held in cont:mpt by the people whose parti- 
sanship he affects. This we say in spite of a Boston 
journalist, who calls} the Prince “the foremost man 
in Europe !"—Brilliant Mr. Thiers has again distin- 
guished himself as a leader of the Opposition. We give con- 
siderable space to a summary of a speech that he made on 
the 2nd inst., in the Chamber, on the financial condition of 
France. But, merited as his diatribes upon Imperial extra- 
vagance may be, it is to be regretted that he still persists in 
advocating a vast military establishment as essential to the 
dignity and prosperity of his countrymen. On the other hand, 


by | he advocates boldly enough the withdrawal of the French from 


Mexico, There can be no doubt that the Mexican question 
is prominently agitating the popular mind throughout the 
Empire, and that Louis Napoleon’s policy therein is extensively 
canvassed, The acquiescence or tacit consent of the majority 
of the press muat not, under the vigorous censorship of the 
day, be taken as indicative of public opinion. Still, unjustifi- 
able and unwise,as may have been the whole course 
adopted, abandonment of the protectorate is scarcely 
possible at the present moment, and especially in view of the 
attitude of the United States, without a risk of serious damage 
to the Imperial prestige. Rumour runs to the effect that the 
French Foreign Office has taken pretty high ground in discus- 
sing the chances of American fillibustering on Mexican soil ; 
with what correctness, we cannot say. We only know that 
when both parties ardently desire to escape a collision, it is 
almost certain that any such catastrophe will be avoided. 


—_—— 


The Affairs of the Union. 
All goes well with the Great Republic, save in the trivial 
fact, that two or three millions of black men, women, and 
children are starving and rotting in the South, and that an in- 
fluential party in the North is doing its utmost to make con- 
fusion worse confounded, by and through the agency of the 
negro. President Johnson, it appears, is of opinion that it is 
of more vital moment, in the actual state of things, that the 
liberated negro should forthwith become a contented, self- 
supporting, and productive labourer, than that he should be 
inflated with ideas of his own importance, endowed with elec- 
tora] privileges, and trained to use them for the benefit of a 
political party. Certain wise men of the East think other- 


8 | wise; and again we have Faneuil Hall in Boston, and shall 


have Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, resounding with eloquent 
advocacy of the coloured man’s right to vote—for Mr. Chase 
as the next President. This, we say, is a sorry spectacle, at 
a time when the wounds of the country require balm to heal 
them. Otherwise, after the awful experiences of the late war, 
the current of public affairs cannot but havea sluggish aspect. 
Mr. Trenholm, financial Minister of the Southern Confede- 
racy when it collapsed, has been arrested; as also a Mr. Gay- 
ley, charged with offering a reward of one million of dollars 
for the assassination of Mr. Lincoln.—General Breckenridge 
has escaped to Cuba.—The trial of the associates of Booth con- 
tinues at Washington, without any apparent sign of touching 
its close.—For that of Mr. Davis no time or place is 
definitely appointed. The World meanwhile, a violent Op- 
position paper, declares its conviction that the story of the 
fallen President’s attempted escape in his wife’s apparel is ut- 
terly unfounded ; that it is, in short, a concoction of the War 
Department.— Probably not fewer than two hundred thousand 
U. 8. troops have been mustered out of service since April. 
Regiments, on their way home, pase through this city day by 
day.—The greater part of the defensive works around Wash- 
ington are to be dismantled—When our contemporaries 
gave out the assurance that, so soon as the war was over, the 
Southern soldiers would crave to fight for the enforcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine in Mexico, we took occasion to doubt 
the correctness of this assumption. We expressed our belief, 
on the contrary, that those among them who emigrated with 
their arms in hand would be far more likely to range themselves 
under the banner of Maximilian ; and the latter surmise proves 
to be the more correct. The Imperial armies are in course of 
augmentation by military refugees from the defunct Confe- 
deracy, and a valuable aid they must be. 

In matters more local, our summary is also bare.—The 
litigated question of a Paid Fire Department for this city has 
been finally decided by the Court of Appeals, which has 
established the constitutionality of the Act of the Legislature, 
and so put an end to the famous organization of Firemen. At 
one time, a formidable resistance on the part of these Com- 
panies was apprehended ; but we believe that all fears on that 
;| account have passed awey.—Gold has been cown, and par- 
tially up again.—The season bas been hot, and has engen- 
dered in some quarters a riotous disposition. Disturbances, 
that threatened to be sericus, have taken place—at the gener- 
ally quiet village of Flushing, Long Island, wherp « gathering 
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of Firemen was held for the purpose of testing their engines 
and competing for a prize; also at Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, which enjoys rather a bad reputation in the matter of 
sobriety and order. This la‘ter brawl was the mere efferves- 
cence of debauch, causeless and disgraceful. Soldiers and 
citizens were engaged in it. Seamea from a U.S. revenue 
steamer Cffectually put it down. 





France, England, the U. 8.—Mr. Seward’s Eccentricities. 


It has pleased Divine Providence to smite once more a 
honsehold that has been severely tried in the furnace of af- 
fliction. The American Secretary of State, now barely reco- 
vered from the effects of the late murderous attack upon him- 
self, and still watching the slow recovery of his eldest eon from 
a parrower escape than his own from the grave, has suatained 
agrievous loss. Worn out by the anxiety and the care of nursing 
at once a busband and a son, Mrs. Seward has drooped away to 
death. Impelled as we are by a sense of duty, we cannot re- 
frain, even under these melancholy circumstances, from com- 
menting upon the public acts of the Secretary, inasmuch as 
they have attracted much comment in other quarters ; but we 
could not do so, without pausing to offer our sincere and re- 
spectful condolence upon the blow that has just fallen so 
heavily upon his private relations. 

Not many weeks ago, there was an observable and some- 
what curious discrepancy in the reception, at Washington, of 
the French and British Ministers respectively. It will be re- 
membered how cordial and unreserved was President John- 
son’s language, in reply to Sir Frederick Bruce's address ; nor 
will it be forgotten that, when the Marquis de Montholon pre- 
sented his credentials, Mr. Andrew Johnson’s careful periods 
were guarded by a “ perhaps” and an “ unless,” whose signifi- 
cance war somewhat of a mystery. Mr. Seward has now 
taken charge of the State Department, and a double change of 
manner is obvious. France now gets all the honey; upon 
England all the gall is lavished. That the reader may judge 
for himself, we print elsewhere Earl Russell's letter to the Ad- 
miralty on the Queen’s withdrawal of belligerent rights from 
the South, which is the occasion of this divergence, together 
with Mr. Seward’s two letters to Mr. Gideon Welles, wherein 
the difference is manifested. 

And in the first place, it is worth while to notice the date 
of these two brief epistles to the Secretary of the American 
Navy. The one respecting French: action herein is dated on 
Saturday last, the 17th inst.; the one that refers to Great Bri- 
tain, on Monday, the 19th. Had they not then been utterly 
different in tone, the earlier publication of the former gave 
opportunity for a clap-trap aseertion in the newspapers, that 


* France had been foremost in abandoning the position assumed 


with one accord by the two powers. Now it happened that 
the Liverpool mail of the 8rd inst. was delivered here on 
Tuesday the 13th, and must have been in Washington next 
day ; and furthermore that, between that day and the 19th, 
no mail of later date could by possibility have reached the 
two Legations at Washington. It is therefore all but certain 
that when Mr. Seward penned his compliments to France, 
and sent a copy of them to the agents of the Associated Press, 
he was officially informed tbat, at least in point of time, the ac- 
tion of France and England was one and the same. We re- 
peat therefore our inference, that Mr. Seward unfairly lent 
himself to producing on the public mind an impression which 
he knew tw be erroneous. 

We have not seen, and are not likely to see, the detailed 
instructions of the French Government as to Confederate 
vessels in French ports. Probably there are none in exist- 
ence. But Earl Russell, desirous to avoid any dispute or diffi- 
culty, lays down with nice precision the duties of H. M. va- 
tious officers. Mr. Seward, it will be seen, takes exception 
to the withdrawal of the twenty-four hour rule not being made 
absolate, and his injustice in so objecting wili be manifest to 
any unprejudiced mind. Therefore, he adds—and this is the 
most eccentric conclusion of all—the customary courtesies 
between men-of-war are abruptly suspended on the part of 
the U. 8. Navy! Itis impossible to be angry over such an 
ebullition of spite; it makes one laugh outright. The friendly 
Commodores and Captains of the two nations, all the world 
over, are not to salute each others’ flags, because England re. 
served to herself the power to prevent her own waters being 
soiled by foreign blood, in an event which it was a thousand 
to one would never kappen! There is, in truth, about as 
mach of dignity and propriety in this second paragraph of the 
Seward-Welles code, as there is of common sense in the last, 
which needlessly asserts that U. 8. ships may lawfully seize 
pirates and rebels on the high seas! Who ever doubted it? 

Notwithstanding the extreme brevity of these two letters, 
it would almost seem that malignant Fate had impelled the 
writer to make them ridiculous. Afier his volumes of com- 
plaint on the subject, what can he mean by speaking of Great 
Britain’s ‘‘ pretended concession of belligerent rights to the in- 
surgents,” while only forty-eight hours earlier he had spoken 
ot Franceféctually conceding them? How ludicrous, too, the 
assertion that the latter power was promptec by her profound 
and unvarying friendship for the U.S., in the teeth of Louis 
Napoleon’s formal declaration, that he aspired to check the 
great Republic’s advance! There has been nothing more pre- 
posterous, since the glorification over Russia's deep sympathy 
with the Union in the late civil war, in view of the Czar’s ad- 
vice that it were better to separate than to fight ! 

In conclusion, what do we deduce from all this? Do we 
believe that the Secretary of State is desirous to revive that 
pugnacious disposition, of which his countrymen are rapidly 
divesting themselves? By no means. We only believe that 





he has received from the French Government a very strong | and much facility for imitation. But she has not a particle of 
Temonstrance against the tone of Mr. Johnson’s reply to the | genius, and cannot for one moment trust to those impulses which 
Marquis de Montholon, on the latter’s formal presentation, | Sb¢ evidently mistakes for inspiration. The best success that she 
and that this most clumsy mode of making the amende has |“ "eT hope to win must result from study; and at present, her 
been hatched in a brain accustomed to petty devices and small oe aad is altogether vain. Her elocution is abo- 
mancuvres. It is at the same time just possible that this sea cash ~ emcees portraltures of charae- 
may be a step toward the recognition of Maximilian. If} 1: were superfluous to waste words on this subject. Differences 
Americans shut their eyes very hard, they may be led to be-| of taste are, of course, always entitled to fair consideration. But 
lieve that France, during the last four years, has been praying | this is not a case in point. The taste, which approves acting that 
for the success of the United States—or Mr. Seward may ima-| is unmitigatedly bad, is sheer stupidity. That Miss Hosmer bas 
gine that he can lead them to this conviction. They are easi-| been applduded by “barren spectators,” and puffed by equally. 
ly led, it must be owned ; and, under cover of a hit at Eng- 


barren newspapers, signifies nothing. Those who saw, with in- 
land, Mr. Se : t leed th whither he would. telligent eyes, her performance of Lucretia Borgia, saw an exhi 
Our Friends in the Colonies. 


bition of unreasoning energy, and heard a torrent of rant, that 
were simply ludicrous, and that are not entitled to one serious 
Before our next issue, it is probable that the Canadian|‘?owsht Tt was, however, melancholy to observe that Miss 
Ministera will have ret 4 from London ; and we may then pore. ep enw times called before the curtain, appeared 
look for some authentic information as to the results of their pot me be Sat, egg aaa pe eae 
many conferences with her Majesty's Government. So far, | say that this was melancholy to observe, because it evinced 
notwithstanding various confident assertions, we belieye that | the player’s utter unconsciousness of her own weakness. A bad 
their secrets have been faithfully kept. token for the future—seeing that those, who hold themselves to 
Meantime New Brunswick is actively and strongly denounc-| be perfect, never advance. The true artist—whether poet, 
ing the Confederation scheme. The House of Assembly, by a/ Painter, sculptor, singer, player, or by whatever name described 
vote of 27 against 8, has recorded its decided opposition there- —is born with a passionate devotion to art for its own sake, a devo- 
to, and has pronounced in favour of a Delegation to the Im- tion in which there is not the slightest taint of selfishness. All the 
perial Government, intended to counteract the plans of the Past is eloquent with this beautiful fact. The simplicity of ge- 
Canadian officials now returning. Verily, we don’t envy Mr. nius has almost become proverbial. We all know what the great 
Gubedi, Gn tots Cte Ghat Cbatnte @ Newton said, about picking up pebbles upon the shore of the 
different one from the other?—The removal of Mr. Gordon 
from the Governorship§of New Brunswick is again reported. 
R also p' tes him to Hong Kong. If this be so, it is 


vast ocean of truth. It is only mediocrity that plumes itself. The 
hen that has but one chicken cackles loudest, and makes the 
better to thwart, than to support one’s employers. 
A Yacht-Club Sailing-Match. 


most tumult. There are many such noisy fowls—if I may speak 

figuratively—upon the local stage. Let it be hoped that Miss 

Hosmer is not one ofthem! But, meanwhile, let it be remem- 
On Monday last, as appointed, came off the race between Vice- 
cVickar’s schooner Magic, of 112 tons, and Mr. D. 
of 148. distance was tobe fifteen 


bered, by all who essay to judge the efforts of contemporary art, 
miles (originally twenty) to windward, out at sea in the neigh 
of Sandy Hi ‘ 


































































that the truth is not to be put aside. Nothing can compensate for 
bourhood ‘ook, and back beforethe wind. Fortunately 


the lack of that celestial ardour, that inborn sense of the soul’s 
consecration to the service of art, which reveals itself in simple 
a tolerable breeze hela at about 8. E. by E. during the Gay, so that 
the letter as well as the spirit of the match was fulfill 


and patient and honest devotion, without which no genuine euc- 

cess is possible, but before which all obstacles are as flying cloud 
win The judges, Rear-Commodore Majo: od Capea Baw 
ner. e mmodore Major a aw- 
kins, with Mr. George L. Schuyler selectea by them as a third, 


that is scattered on the wind. A very significant simile, from one 
of the sweetest and beat of books—‘‘The Married Life of Albert 
regulated and superintended the affair, being on board the Virgi- 
= anor steam tug, accompanied by -a-dozen Members of 
e Club. 


Durer”—oceurs to me as appropriate here:—‘ The artist is a 
flower, which blooms from one development into another, as long 

At 11.20, the steamer took both schooners in tow from the Horse 
Shoe, sufficiently far beyond the Buoy off Sandy Hook point, to 


ashelives, And ifhe shut up his blooming heart, then he is 
dead. And his works are the stamina of the flower, evolyed into 

enable the one, which by ment was to stand to the South- 

ward on the first tack, to hold her course for at least five minutes, 


seed, which the wind sows over the earth.” 
All subsequent tacks were limited to half an hour, a stipulation the 


It is but just to say, in dismissing the subject of Miss Hosmer’s 

acting, that, as Hvadne, she displayed greater talent and better 
wisdom of which was presently a. At 1155, both were 
cast off, the Josephine on the tack, the Magic on the 


taste than in either of the other parts that have been mentioned. 
The play is a repulsive one, in its topic, and in most of its jnci- 
starboard and standing to the Northward. Of the su uent J 
progress there is not much to be said. Beating to wind in a| @ents, besides being oppressive, by reason of Celtic extravagance 
enceeate Sovae — “¥ Ay my  Pommenapnd but the smaller | and ludicrous bombast. But, in the character of Colonna, it ex- 
vessel evidently gained much on larger one, being .t 2.30) presses a noble ideal ot manliness and heroism, and th . 
about two miles dead to windward. Then ensued s fog, thick, | comes tolerable. The part of Evadne requires little ela ot _ 
; ro s mead dhe steamer. nity and declamation. Miss Hosmer appeared to conceive the 
therefore held on their way un es' istance was| part with proximate correctness, and she certainly went thro 
rome, Cighting Ry Magic yk Ty i pl — that | it with considerable grace. The statuesque is suitable to her 4 
and ed on, ‘Seed weaken “tL for home. bee ge son and her capacities, and she would do wisely to restrain her 
mained, waiting for the , for more than an hour and a/| efforts within that sphere. For tragedy she has insufficient cul- 


balf at her station, blow almost continuonsly her , 
whistle. Then she put ate ture: for comedy she bas no talent. Her Lucretia is a scolding 


and thicker 


lifted, to see the Magic run in and the J standing off fury. Her Duchess de Torrenueva is a Western country girl, aping 
and on. The match, of course, was won by the ~ put Lip the manners of alady, Between these two extremes, upon a 
e about in the 


pe ones eis Se ne oe had 
fog for two hours a half, ecarching for the » 
persevered, he would have found her. As it was, he simply lost 
the match, which he never had a chance of winning. 


middle ground of temperate drama, she may find an appropriate 
field of labour, wherefrom, perchance, she will one day work up to 
eminence. 

A domestic play, of German extraction, called “ Little Bare- 
foot,” has been produced at Nib!o’s, with Miss Maggie Mitchell 
in the principal part. Mr. Boucicault’s “ Jessie Brown,” has been 
revived at the Olympic. Both topics can wait.—The “ Iron Mask” 
will be played at Wallack’s for the last time to-night. “ Oliver 
Twist” wiil be performed om Monday. Mr. Wallack will play 
Fagin ; Mr. Davenport will play Bill Sykes ; and the part of Nancy 
will be sustained by Fanny Morant. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fauncies. 


The hot weather has caused a great demand for Appletons’ 

Railroad and Steam ion Guide, useful 

compendium apne monthly, and on which great pains 

Whee ko pw Ne Time Tables may be correct. 

wever, 

wants cuuiad thoweaiieesiios 
occasional error. 





Drama. 


To be obliged to censure is always painful; but the obligation 
cannot always be avoided. I said that, two weeks ago, in this 
column, and now it is once more an apposite truth. 

Miss Jean Hosmer began her engagement at the Winter Garden 
as Camille, and entirely failed to personste that character. Her 
acting in it, nevertheless, evinced the earnestness which belongs 
to talent and ambition. It seemed, also, to indicate an intense 

tional nature, a cultivated mind, and a sentiment of devotion 
to the dramatic art. In this way it prompted the inference, that, 
although quite incompetent to play Camille, she would achieve 
success in tragic parts, of the fiery, powerful, and magnificent or- 
der. It was my own opinion that she would appear advantage- 
ously as Lady Macbeth, I have since witnessed her performances 
of Beadne, Lucretia Borgia, and the Duchess De Torrenueva, and 1 
find myself compelled to say that she has failed in all of those 
parts, and that she is not, in any sense of the word, an artist. 
Her performance of Camille was not only a failure: it was an il- 
lusion. While seeming to hold her powers in check, the part 
really concealed most of her faults. The plain truth is that she 
possesses neither dramatic genius, nor that innate reverence for 
art, which, as we see in experience, always prompts and guides the 
career of the true artist; and that her culture is wholly that of a 





their hours of starting, 
of the the latter are 








Vienna latel; i 
idiots began Lightening is tolow scansd srs ot 





false and pernicious school. her t and fell head foremost on a table. head was 
It is not agreeable to render this adverse judgment; but there pape ony sageses (the Beet upen the table 
is no alternative, Miss Hosmer doesnot come here as a trembling Sispated | ‘ ore Reamood > ane mae 


and struggling novice. She is a mature and a practised actress. 
Her greatness, too, has been heralded by many and very vigorous 
trumpets. She has appeared in several of the most prominent 
parts within the range of the modern drama, and has, in every 
way, challenged the severest test of criticism, claiming an equal 
rank with great artists, such as Mrs. Lander, Mrs. Bowers, and 
Charlotte Cushman. Moreover, her engagement at one of the 
principal theatres of the city has already lasted four week:, and 
bide fair to last as much longer. Under these circumstances the 
critic, however kindly disposed (and every critic should always be 
thus disposed toward every worker in the arts!), cannot honour- 
ably avoid his duty. 

That duty is, to say, in the most explicit and emphatic language, 
that Miss Hosmer has much to forget, and much to learn, before 
she can be accounted a good actress. Nature has given her cer- 
tain advantages, which might be employed to good purpose on 
the stage. She hass commanding figure, a strong face, a voice 
that is very sweet in its lower tones, « trustworthy memory, 





. Most of it was found unharmed by 
ls It is stated that the Marqu 
of Westminster is preparing land for a public pa’k and re- 
creation grounds, as a gift w the citizens of Chester. 
The Dante Jubilee has given birth to a translation into Ger- 





which 8 contem of Dante, 
ben Salomo bes writen, under the title of “ Hell and Para- 
and in the Oriental form of the Ma- 
a Jewish Reema 4 M. E. Stern, 
great p is are nally d 
Franz Liszt has entered a religious order’ 
berg is turning vine dresser, and is plan 
, ond training, with the very fingers that electrified 
of their the vines he inberited from 
Teel py 
a8 commandant t in 
Paris, and that General Fleury qill be appointed Governor- 
General of vice M‘Mahon.——-—On the 27th ult, 
Mr. Andrew 8 gentleman of Belfast, who has lately 
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come into possession of a splendid fortune, invited a few 
friends to a trial sail on the Lough on board a yacht which he 
had lately purchased. [ty some means, not clearly known, 
the yacht sunk, and all on board, six in number, were drowh- 
ed. —We entirely coincide with the subjoined opinion, 
in reference to the U. g. fractional currency, borrowed from 
the columns of an exchange: “The small notes, always dis- 
gracefully mean in appearance, are now becoming so worn 
and defaced, that it is hard to tell good from bad, and a very 
large portion is utterly unfit for circulation, There seems to 
be no provision for retiriag (withdrawing) them, as they be- 
come worn out. A remedy is needed..——-——The statue of 
William Penn, which has stood for sixty years, at the South 
entrance of the Pennsylvania Hospital, in Philadelphia, lately 
fell from its pedestal. It might more fittingly bave fallen 
when Macaulay published that volume of his “ History of 
England,” in which the memory of Penn is attacked. The 
statue is of lead, and is bronzed. It was made in England, in 
1775, for Lord Le Despencer, and at that nobleman’s death 
was purchased by John Penn, and was presented 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital, in 1804——-———— 
A burlesque on the Trojan war—‘ La Belle Helene”—has 
been enjoying great run at the Variétés, Paris. In one 
scene Ajax, Agamemnon, and Achilles are all assembled ; as 
Ajax was opening his mouth to make a speech, Achilles 
clapped his hand on his mouth, saying, “ Taisez vous, 
Ajaxcio, yous allez me compromettre.” This clever allusion 
to the Prince and the Emperor, and the former's speech at 
Ajaccio, was received with peals of laughter—— The 
Princess Dagmar is about to receive a reward of her devotion 
to the late Czarewitch, by the presentation of the Russian Or- 
der of St. Anne, together with a dowry of about £6,500 which 
attaches to that order. This isa much more hkely story than 
the one, which named £60,000 as the fair intended’s compen- 
sation for her loss, ——Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, who 
fired the first gun on Fort Sumter, is dead. He committed 
suicide near Richmond on Saturday last by blowing his head 
off with a gun. A memorandum was found among his papers, 
says the Richmond Republic, stating that he could not live 
under the government of the United States—that he preferred 
death to doing so.-— The Americans were a little 
astonished to hear that the French Government had forbid- 
den the subscription for a medal to Mrs, Lincoln. But second 
thoughts are best. The prohibition has been explained away 
and removed. 
Great Eastern to write an account of the laying of the Atlantic 
telegraph cable. The work will be illustrated and published 
in London. The two “ elevens” selected from the 
leading players and professionals of Philadelphia and New 
Jock peace a match early in the week, at the grounds of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club, Camden, The former won the 
game, in one innings ———_——Here is a bit of advice to la- 
dies owning poodles. A dilution of chloride of lime has been 
tound a most efficacious and safe wash for dogs intested with fleas. 
———A London paper says in allusion to Chief Justice Chase’s 
stumping the South, with a view to the next Presidential elec- 
tion: * Whether Mr. Chase will fare like the early bird, or the 
early worm, in consequence of this a parently extravagant 
political earliness of his, remains to fe seen,” —— “ 
beautiful day, Mr. Jenkins?” “ Yes, very pleasant, indeed.” 
“ Good day for the race.” “ Race, what race?” “The hu- 
man race.” “ Oh! go along with your stupid jokes ; getup 4 
ood one, like the one with which I sold Day.” “Day, what 
Jay?” “The day we celebrate,” said Jenkins, who went on 
his way rejoicing. —The following paragraph is clipped 
from the Washington correspondence of the Boston Advertiser. 




















We trust that its statement is mistaken ; “ It will not be very | ® 


many days before the visitors to the Army Medical Museum 
in this city, will be granted a view of the portion of the spinal 
vertebra of the murderer Booth, through which passed the 
avenging bullet. The relic will be esteemed a most valuable 
one by those skilled in medical science, exhibiting as it does 
lainly the exact nature of the wound, and demonstrating the 
ptense agony in which Booth must have passed his long hours 
of lingering death.” — Artemus Ward” (Mr. Charles F. 
Browne), is going to England, to lecture. We donot doubt that 
his humour will find fit audience. Mr. Holston, who won 
distinction here, in several comic dramas that were played at 
the Olympic and at Wallack’s, is now acting at Toronto. 
A poem called “ Accomplices,” appears in the July number 
of the Atlantic Monthly—the tiile, and, to sume extent, the 
leading idea being, apparently, p agiarised from a poem b 











Mr. William Winter, entitled “ Acecomplices,” published up- 
wards of three years ago.—_———T he owner of the Washing- 
ton theatre, in which Mr. Lincola was assassinated, has cok 


that dismal building for $100,000 toa Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The use of the word * lady” instead of 
the word “ wife” is a vulgarity in language. “We often notice 
it, in exchange papers. ‘There is no better or more expres- 
sive word than “ wife,” and we hope journalists will insist on 
its correct use. An iron passenger-car has lately been 
— upon one of the lines of western railway.——The 
hiladelphia Sketch Club bas decided to offer a prize of two 
thousand dollars for the finest work of art, illustrative of the 
great American rebellion. Contributors must be residents of 
the United States, and must rend in their contributions by 
the first of December, 1866. The list of competitors will be 
closed on the first of October cext. Pictures and statuary 
will be both allowed to compete.-———T at learned astrono- 
mica] student, Miss Maria Mitchell, of Nantucket, Mass., has 
accepted a sort of Professorship of Astronomy, in the Vassar 
Female College, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y———“ If the wrong 
side of heaven is so glorious,” said a little girl, looking at the 
stars in a night sky, “ what must the right side be!” 
A French agricultural journal notes that there are at present, 
in France, 14,800,000 oxen, cows. horses and donkeys: 39,800- 
pete t pigs and goats; 50,000,000 poultry and rabbits; 
and 2,200,000 doge.——-—Syria is this year a prey to locusts. 
They swarm in millions, and eat up every green thing. So 
says a newspaper letter therefrom, dated May 3rd.———The 
Prince of Wales has received the degree of LL. D. from Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. ———Another planet was discovered at 
Naples on the 25th of April, by de Gasparin, being the eighth 
discovered by that astronomer. [n brilliancy it is only equal 
to a star of the twelfth magnitude, and is therefore only to be 
seen with the aid of a powerful telescope. 4 has 
received the name of Beatrice, in honour of Dante. 
Gro‘e’s “ Plato, and other Companions of Socrates” is to be 
republished here during the present season. Books of this 
kind cannot be too freely circulated. We wish, by the way, 
that some publisher would bring out a handsome book of ex 
tracts from the writings of Edmund Burke. It would be 
beneficial in its effects upon the present temper of thought in 
this country. ——A line of omnibusses has been estab- 
lished from Springfield, Lilinois, to the in which 
lie the remains of President Lincoln, to accommodate the 
vast throng ot visi h d grave.———A French 
writer says that women in France are now such slaves to 




















——Dr. W. H. Russell goes out in the | Per 


go without clothes this summer, they woul! blush—to find 


themselves dressed.——————General Scott has just attained 
the age of seventy-nine years. Two English newspapers 
—the Japan Herald and the Weekly Japan Herald—are 
now published, at Yokohama, in Japan.———Catholicism 
is advancing in China. read thatthe banisters of 
the grand staircase of Baron Rothschild’s new mansion, in 
Piccadilly, London, are made of gold and platinum. — 
It is said that a horse, in Birmingham, lately died of fright, 
on the spot, in consequence of having seen a came).——- — 
The Round Table is to be revived, under the menagement of 
its former proprietors and editors. A new r called the 
Nation will be started meanwhile, in the interest of the Negro 
Suffrage doctrine, as we are informed. Dr. Carroll will 
shortly publish the first number of Mrs. Grundy, the new 
comic paper, already announced. Anothernew 7 paper 
is projected by the publishers of Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, 
to be called the Ueamareial and Financial Chronicle. May 
they all thrive! ——We learn that Miss Anna Dickinson, 
weil known as a public lecturer on politics, is studying to fit 
herself for the stage, and will shortly appear in this city. She 
has one essential for success at the start: an entire freedom 
from mauvatse honte. —An extensive fire, supposed to 
bave been the work of an incendiary, occurred at Saratoga 
Springs on Sunday. It broke out about half-past four 
o'clock in the afternoon, in the United States Hotel, and 

















portant services to his country in other and especi- 
ally in izing the army works core of the war. 
Bir Joseph Paxten eat for come time in iament, as member 
for Coventry, and was of the ultra Libera! echool. 


Sm Jomn MaxweE t, or Potitoc.—Yesterday morning Sir 
John Maxwell, of Polloc, died at the mansion-house of Po}- 
loc. The deceased baronet had been in delicate health for 
some time past. Sir John, who was the eighth baronet, was 
born in 1792. He was educated at Westminster, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, represented Renfrewshire in Parliament from 
1826 to 1831, and Lanarkshire from 182% to 1837. He married 
in 1889 Lady Matilda Harriet Bruce, Seager of the seventh 
of his father, suc- 
ceeded to the family title and estates, and for many years held 
the office of Deputy-Lieutenant for the counties of Renfrew 
and Lanark. Sir John leaves no family, and his nephew, Mr. 
William Stirling, of Kier, M.P., succeeds to his estates — 
Scotsman, _ 
Mr. PENNELL, OF THE FoREIGN Orrice.—We have to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. John Croker Pennel), one of the se- 
nior clerks of the Foreign Office, who died on the 3rd inst., 
at Mrs. Croker’s apartments at Kensington Palace. Mr. Pen- 
nell was a nephew of tbe late Jobn Wilson Croker, and a 
son-in-law of the late Sir William Follett. He was appolates 
to a clerkship in the Foreign Office during the time the Earl 





spread very rapidly, soon entirely destroying that entensive 
edtice, ten cottages in the vicinity, the Marvin House, Marvin 
row, three club houses, a telegraph office and an express 
office. Two lives were lost. 

_—— -> —-—_— 


THE MASTER OF SPEECH. 


The British public always takes pleasure in seeing one of 
their statesmen made to pass through the humours of the elec- 
toral saturnalia, and some of them do it very well, and seem 
even to take pleasure in the baiting. Lord Palmerston’s 
periodical sparring match with the Tiverton Chartist always 
affords immense amusement, and the dexterity with which he 
takes the Chartist’s own particular mob away from him, and 
gradually gets them round to bis side, and then good-humour- 
edly buffets their leader amid the laughier of his friends, is 
an achievement which is always looked for as the best part of 
the performances in a General Election. Mr. Gladstone has 
iormed the same sort of -feat at® Chester. He did it not 
with the ready pleasantry of Lord Palmerston, but with tact 
and power and courage which fully deserved their success. 
It is a delicate matter, no doubt, for a man to have to praise 
his own son, for, however much we English sympathize in all 
the “ny | affections, there is always a ridiculous point of 
view in Paterfamilias praising his own child, especially when 
unsympathizing 8 are present who are not restrained 
by scruples of politeness from saying what they think. He 
had also to justify his son’s pretensions as a candidate before 
a multitude some of whom had possibly sufficient reasons tor 
preferring the railway director, and this involved a compari- 
son of claims, which must y be disagreeable to some 
of the audience; and there were noisy demonstrations and 
expostulations from the chair. 

Amid all this the great orator, who has been used to such 
very different treatment, was seen in a patient attitude, wait- 
ing till it might please the freemen of Chester to hear him. 
Yet within half an hour he had tamed this vociferating crowd, 
he nad delivered before that turbulent assembly, amid the 
silence of — attention, a courageous eulogium upon 
his two col:eagues, Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell. He 
ad described them covered with achievements as with orders 
of merit, and had made his hostile hearers listen to a littie 
history of the progress that had been made while these men 
held the Government. He had answered triumphantly Mr. 
Disraeli’s taunt that the Administration is not a Government. 
He had even compelled the noisy dissentients to be silent 
while ke recounted the statistics of the success of the French 
Treaty. When at last he told them how, when the Cotton 
Famine fell u us, the French demand kept in action those 
strong English arms which but for that demand would have 
been left idle, he had thoroughly got them round to his side 
and awoke a burst of unanimous cheering. Thenceforward 
he had the whole —_Se listening with attention 
and cheering with enthu This is a signal success, and 
we mark it asa result. Itis nothing to carry with you an 
audience which comes prepared to applaud, nothing to gain 
the voices of invited ds; but first to silence turbulent 
enemies, and then to bind them to you as applauding follow- 
ers, is a victory which we may admire as a work of art, 
whether it be achieved by a friend or an enemy.—7imes. 





@bituary. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MARSHALL.—Lieut.-Gen. Anthon 
Marshall, R. E.., whose death was announced in last week's 
Albion, at Plymouth, was born in 1791, and entered the Army 
at the age of 17. He served in the Peninsular campaign 
under the Duke of Lge on Was present at the siege of 
Badajoz in June, 1811, as lieutenant ; also at the siege of 
Ciudad Rodridgo in January, 1812, where he was slightly 
wounded whilst laying out a part of the second 


where he was twice severely wounded by musket-shots, when 


years most painful suffering. 


Sm Josern Paxton, M.P.—Our advices from En 
mention the death of Sir Joseph Paxton, C. B., the 

the Crystal Pulace,” Borw, in 1804, of the Numblest parentage, 
the ro, in , of the hum! : 
ding to one t in Bedfordshire, England, mao 
cording to another statement in Scotland, by his ability 
he rose to a position of considerable honour and emolument. 
Entering the service of the late Duke of Devonshire asa 
Jandscape gardener, he rose till the magnificent 
Cha'sworth were placed under his sole charge. 

great exhibition project was inaugurated 
layer 
k him 





hen the 

P had designed for his - 
‘axton ust desi; emp a palm 
emeetiebansios The idea struc peer 
great inter- 


of similar construction be available for the 


-| national show. He followed up the thought; his novel design 


was submitted to the royal commissioners, and with some 
doubt and hesitation was adopted. A sheet of blotting paper 
on which Paxton sketched his first rough of the 





fashion, \nat if the Empress were to deeres that they should 


parallel ; also 
at the siege of San Sebastian on the 3ist of August, 1813, | design 


of Aberd was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the 
spring of 1844. The deceased eo accompanied Sir 
Henry Bulwer to Washing'on in Nov., 1849, and was attached 
to the Legation till August, 1851. He was promoted to a se- 
nior clerkship in 1863. It is said that he died from cancer, 
and had been ill only a few months. 


GENERAL DosLapo.—We have to record the death, in this 
city, cf the well known Mexican General named above. At- 
tached always to the liberal party, D. Manuel Doblado has 
served his country faithfully in the capacity of Governor of 
the State of Guanajuato, Secretary and Sey Judge of 
the Supreme Court, and in many other positions of trust and 
importance. At the time of his death, in his 53rd a he 
was residing here as one of the active agents of ex- 4 
Juarez. 


At Asseergurn, Bombay Presidency, John Galwey, Ensign 
H. M.'s 108rd Regiment, ™ ? 


Appotutwents. 

Col. J. Stewart Wood, C.B., to be Inspector-Gen. of the Police 
Force in Ireland, v. Sir H. J. Brownrigg.—The Hon. H Hare 
to be Queen’s Foreign Service rs v. Capt. the Hon. H. 
Blackwood, res. from ill-health —Elphinstone Jackson, Esq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service, to be a Judge in Bengal. 


Arniy. 

The Himalaya, , from Quebec, having on board the 17th 
Regt. arrived at Portsmouth on the 3rd inst, The troops 
were landed, on their way to Aldersbott.——In the late un- 
happy affair of the detackment of Royal Artillery, moved 
from Mhow into the jungle in the hot season, as described in 





papers are loud in commendation of Lieut. Stevenson, who 
was in command of the party. “He earnestly entreated the 
men to rally and rouse themselves. In the very midst of the 
pestilence, with no one to look on and award praise, this young 
officer worked incessantly. Employing al) bis talents, and de- 
voting himself to the sickening task of mixing up with dying 
wnen, he stood firm to his duty, and by his conduct and man- 
per did much to cheer and comfort those under him. With 
Lieutenant Stevenson should be mentioned an officer from 
Bengal whose name we are not aware of. This fine and 
woithy specimen of an Englishman, who was merely 
passing along the road, volunteered to remain with the 
stricken detachment, and afforded the most valuable assist- 
hour of need.”—-—A detachment of the 
42nd Highlanders, quartered at Ballater, supplies a guard 
honour to ber a during her residence in the Highlands. 
——Major-Gen. Sir T. Straubenzee has been appointed to the 
Coloneicy ot the 47th Foot. 


Stary APrroinTmENTS.—Aides-de-Camp : to Sir J. Scarlett, who 
takes command at Aldershot in Octr., Col. Conolly (well known 
in Cenada) and Lt-Col A. J. H. Elliot; to Sir G. Buller, at Ports- 
mouth, Ist Jay Major McKenzie, R. A., and Glyn, Rifle 
Brig; te Sir W. Mansfield, Commander-in-Chief in India, Capt the 
Hon. W. Harbord, and Lt H. T. Christie, (also Major Flood, Mil. 
Sec ); ey my Pky why ty bgt A 


Montmorency ; to Maj-Gen Haines, Madras, llth Hus- 
sars ; to Bir G. Lo Menshant, ot adres, Lt Campbell Roya Cav- 


alry (and M Sir Wilford Brett, Mil Sec.) to Sir Robinson, 
Governor of Ceylon, Capt the Hon. E. R. Bourke. 

Navp. 
Dock at Bermuupa.—The Admiralty having arrived at the 
conclusion that an ord dock cannot be constructed at 


Bermuda, Mr. Cam’ the firm of Campbell, Johnstone, 
and mg ap ney working model my h dock, 
ed to take a first-class 


leading the advance of the column of attack up the great | *24 the members of the 

trench’ He served ou uently in vertous piste oF thoeeete, the | , and Poems <a dock, 
including Nova Scotia. pg the latter years of his life, be | ising the dock and ship, Ann vende oe 
resided at Plymouth, in works of active benevolence | 40cks within the larger one, a oe 
and usefulness, until his on the 25th ult., after three | ‘he dock for it—Army Gazette, 


block ships, is to be broken up.——-The intended Govern- 
ment in Cork harbour will be practically commenced 
and commenced in earnest, on the ist of July, when 500 con- 
victs are to be em in the preliminary labour.——Rear- 
Adml. the Hon. J. R. Drummond is said to bave 
to go from the Admiralty to P 


tl 


‘ortsmouth 
ands of | Superintendent, in succession to Vice-Adml. Elliott who re- 


tires on promotion. Report gives the vacant berth to 
Adwiral re Rear-Admira) Goldsborough, 
mander of the U. 8. naval equadron destined for the 

waters, sailed heoce on Thursday, on board his flag-ship, the 
Colorado. Other vessels will shortly gh ee 
will not be large. The Colorado is a large, fine, and heavily 


armed screw frigate. 
AprormrTments.—Commanders: W H Fenwick to Chanticleer 
+ Risk. pro; Hon W. F Charteris to be Inspee-Coma in the C 6, 


vy Agnew, whose period of serv ex.—Lieutenant: Brock to Wer 


bf 





i 
SEREEERE 


caswered ibe mater of| te - 
Promorioxs.—Commrs to be Captains: Risk, Rich, Maddon, 


Perry, and Jobnstone.—Lieuts to be Commrs: Cla 4 
Le ee WT Len, Purses, end Gavetee, 





our columns of the 10th inst, twenty-one victims perished. The - 
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New Publications. 


Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie, in earlier years celebrated, by her 
success upon the stage, as Mrs. Mowatt, bas finally adopted 


the profession of literature, to which, from the first, she 


evinced a cordial inclination. Her earliest work, if we re- 
member rightly, was the “ Autobiography of an Actress,” in 
which, after leaving the stage, she recorded her experience in 
the theatrical profession. 
with incident and anecdote, and is valuable as a contribution 
to the history of the stage. Mrs. Ritchie’s plays, “ Armand” 


and “ Fashion,” may have been published prior to the advent 


of the “ Autobiography.” We remember them, as having been 
brought out in a single volume, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 
The former isa romantic and picturesque drama of French 
life, im which the lights and shadows of polished and of rural 
society are deftly blended. The latter is an American co- 
medy, of no lasting merit. Poe said of it—and truly—that it 
resembles the “School for Scandal” very much as the shell 


of the locust resembles the living locust. Yet Mrs. Ritchie’s 


best success has been achieved in dramatic matters. She was 
a sweet and charming actress, and she found a congenial 
field, in writing about the stage, and for it. As a novel- 
ist, she is not equally at home, nor equally pleasing. Three 
novels from her pen have been published within the last few 
years—“ Mimic Life,” “Twin Roses,” and “ Fairy Fingers ;” 
and a fourth, “The Mute Singer,” is already announced as 
“in press.” It is clear that she is very industrious and ener- 
getic in the arduous pursuit of letters, albeit the fruits of her 
labour be not such as will endure. 


this city, is, perhaps, the most ambitious of her works. It is 
a story of social life, the scene being laid now ia France and 


now in America, and it is designed to enforce the idea of its 
epigraph, “Labour is Worship.” It is alove-story too, in 


which the course of true love is at first much encumbered with 


obstacles, but is finally made smooth. In plan and purpose, 
however, it follows the stereotyped model of ordinary fiction ; 


nor is its commonplace current relieved by marked vigour in 
the delineation of characters, or sprightliness in the style. 


Such writing as this abounds in it: “ Are not great trials sent 
to incite us to great exertions, which we might not have the 
euergy, the wit, perhaps the humility, to undertake, but for 


the spurring sting of that especial gtief."—p. 73.—‘ How 


often a full heart has had its burden lifted and lightened at the 


pen’s point, as if the sorrow it recorded grew iess heavy be- 


neath the calming touch of that potent instrument,”—p. 94.— 


It is a pleasant book, being rich 


Her novel of Fairy 
Fingers, which has just been published, by Mr. Carleton of 


fore us in this delightful volume, which ministers to our| The proverbs relating to woman are expressive of the con 
fancy and widens the circle of our knowledge. —— in which she is held in all savage societies, Th: fol- 
lowing are of many:—“ A woman who has lost 
her rival has no sorrow” (from the dramatists of ancient 
Greece to those of our own time this has been a favourite es- 
timate of woman); “ Trust not a womau; she will tell thee 
what she has just told her companion ;” “ If thou 



















































“WIT AND WISDOM FROM WEST AFRICA.” 


Such is the title of a “ Book of Proverbial Philosophy, 
Idioms, Enigmas, and Laconisms,” compiled by the famou® 


ivest thy 
heart to i ”« 
traveller, Captain Richard F. Burton, and recently published in | timacy, sever giao te Ali _ revere thy in 


London. It places the negro in a light somewhat new to us. 
The Atheneum says of it : 


Proverbs are the -stones to philosophy ; the con- 
clusions, often formed fie Esuthctont foo mye FNS rimi- 
tive societies have arrived with regard to questions of mor- 
ality and social science. The 


his secrets to his wife, she will bring him in the way of 
Satan ;” “A woman never brings a man into the right way ;” 
“ Men who listen to what women say are counted as women :” 
“ He who marries a beauty marries trouble.” 

Some of the moral aphorisms contained in the volume show 
that the negro at least knows a certain portion ct the whole 


have been aptly ‘called’ “oral fnterature;” but vas rairroe|2U'y Of man. “ Not to know is bad, not to wish to know is 
reflecting the thought of an entire people proverbs excel | V°'S* is sound doctrine. Respect for experience and age 
books. 


A literature produced by authors and publishers may 
be, and often has been, the affair of an order, a class, a coterie, 
in no way influencing or receiving influence from the body of 
the people; but an oral literature is necessarily the product 
of an entire nation. Springing trom the hearts and preserved 
by the tongues of men, the proverbs of a rude people are cur- 
rent so iong as they truly express the opinions of those who 
gave them birth: but when they no longer clothe genuine 
convictions they from the thoughts of human kind. As 
they ascend to the higher ies of civilization nations out- 
grow and discerd much of their proverbial lore, accepting in 
its place maxims that are more accurate, though sometimes 
less pictureque, Of course the antiquated forms may be saved 
in some cases from oblivion ; but the sayings which owe their 
preservation to literary records have ceased to be proverbs in 
the true sense of the word. The words of an adage may be 
handed down to posterity in the collector’s manual; bat the 
words, instead of being the proverb, are only a memorial of 
the praverb—which as a proverb passed away when men 
ceased to regard itas an embodiment of truth, and no longer 
cared to repeat it. In one respect the collector's labour has 
done harm. By giving an appearance of vitality to old phrases, 
and by keeping moribund adages fresh in the minds of men, 
he confounds the living with the dead, and not seldom causes 
to accept, as true proverbs, sentences which have long lost 
their proverbial force, and would but for his pains have alto- 
disappeared. 

It is always more or less difficult to assign their exact worth 
to the proverbs of a people who have a literature of their own ; 
but the oral philosophy of an unlettered nation may be ac- 
cepted as a faithful picture of the mind and temper of its more 
intelligent members. Capt. Burton, therefore, in no way mis- 
represents this compilation of of 2,268 West African proverbs, 
when he describes it as a book that lets the negro “ speak of 
himself in hisown words.” The author adds, “ [fever a book 
asyires to the title of ‘ L’Africain peint par lui-méme,’ it must 
be one that contains a most compendions collection of purely 
Hamitic proverbs and idioms.” Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of the adages and phrases brought together from the pages 
of different writers, to each of whom the compiler makes due 
acknow!edgment, “ Wit and Wisdom from South Africa” is 


is declared thus: “ Man should take as companion one older 
than himself.” “Lies, however numerous, will be caught by 
truth when it rises up,” “When the mouth stumbles it is 
worse than the foot,” show proper disdain for falsehood; but 
other proverbs express a corresponding tenderness for liars 
who do not tell more untruths than are absolutely necessary. 
Of such the following are examples :—‘“ To flatter one who 
separates us is good, but it is better to flatter one who strikes 
us;” “Ifa great man should wrong you, smile upon him.” 
The poet Campbell would have approved the followtng stat: - 
ment: “Hope is the pillar of the world.” A fine sense ot 
honour makes itself felt in this reflection : “ When your rela- 
tion dies you do not die, but if he is disgraced you are dis- 
graced.” In each of the following sentences the moral is ex- 
cellent: “ He who injures [or des ] another, injures [or 
despises} himself ;” “ He that forgives gains the victory in ine 
dispute ;” “If God should compute our sins we should 
os 7 “He who does not love his neighbour acts malici- 
ously.” 

The African’s natural politeness appears in the direction, 
“ One should not press a full man to eat,” and in “‘I have 
forgotten thy name’ is better than ‘I know thee not.’” The 
courage of despair is pointed at by “ He who wishes to blow 
out his brains need not fear their being blown out by others.” 
Here the negro’s sociability speaks: “ A bad person is better 
than an empty house ;” and here is a note of that constitu- 
tional sadness which is the shadow of his mirthfulness; 
“ Thought breaks the heart.” 


Sine Arts. 
The following letter on the “ Marmor Homericum,” brirfly 
described in the AlJion, appeared in the London Times. 


The initials A. H. L. indicate Mr. Layard, of Nineveh cele- 
brity. 


Of late years the decoration of our public buildings has 
been a subject of considerable interest. Fresco painting either 
will not stand our climate, or we have not discovered the 





means by which the great Italian painters rendered it lasting. 








































but an instalment of that wealth of unwritten lore from which | il colours are, for various reasons, unsuited to wall painting. 
= ‘“ Eathusiasm reinvigorates and braces the spirit—that has | the European student will eventually form a just conception ae ee annem » rs alll v4 —_ us to | nym med 
ved become weary and enervated in the oppressive atmosphere of | of negro character. Enough, however, is done on the present ft penned. am - ~ rtiesee ~¥ ~~ vt og st ode pe 
d in uncongenial entourage ; enthusiasm is the cool refreshing | °©¢asion to make good the African’s claim to be regarded by ~~ ies 1 egemme ry he ile ola y material wit 
The 45 - { 14” the white races asa mananda brother. To those readers who wtb ‘1 a f by rd mn ic eaiiices. 
who breeze of a warm climate and the blazing log of a cold.”— | have oniy a slight acquaintance with proverbial collections the - en = pase po agen aha 
the p. 126,—" Early in the spring the party embarked upon one | book wil! occasion surprise at the close similarity of many Afri- | lly 4m pos —_ —— a enough. The 
the of those superb steamers that sweep ecross the ocean like | can aplorisms to the adages of our own country; whilst others _—_ at a oo ae a Yr are semmnenmen 
Dg floating cities, pulsating with multitudinous life.”—p. 182.— wiil not feel less astonished at learning that the despised bar- fh aque me aye ut arte of the buildin - I Sb orvte: 
i de- : g cme, P fo | barians, whose humanity has been gravely denied by scientific ve ee i e ob) A aan ag. it ehonid be 
ying Lord Linden was not aware of the compliment implied by | writers; enliveu their conversation with irony and humour | UFO@dly an drm | y Uc atenw tatem oohe eet £ ef 
man. the unwonted graciousness of her demeanour, and the tone of | that would be brilliant at a London dinner-party—and at other a bet Panlehed dotaile. Teed ng to ate minute 
—_ almoat equality, in which she addressed him.”—p. 189.—We | times give utterance to precepts that might be rep-ated with | And Miguiy Ralehed Getalle, | dike decoration should combine 
— cull these specimens at random. They are not objectionable, | *PPro¥*! in the pulpits of Christian churches, — od should dy Sethe in themeel Seen, 
and > ’ tus first glance ata few African proverbs that bear a | P!°Y: s am TRCMOR YES OF TORUS CE- 
erely except in being commonplaces, and the tokens of a common- | close resemblance to Knglish adages. The African's render- | °&**!¥e time and labour in their use. They should be dura- 
place book. This is the all-pervading defect of “ Fairy! ing of “ Tne oak was once an acorn,” is “ The great calabash aoe — : o- nent falfilied in the “3 
asist- Fingers.” It appears to have been written without spon- tree has hud a seed for its mother.” Instead of saying “You Homericum” by the tons de Tri ueti laced net on i 
f the csattie eflliane v then eaten Sich fee antl must learn to walk before you learn to run,” he says, “Ifyou| |=" Coll ut queti, p n 
rd of y; out any 0 en asm whic author £0 | practise your ’prentice hand on a] jar, you will break it.” University age cad which a short notice has already 
ands. much commends, but solely by sheer force of patient, perse-| Our “ Rollip c : “ . | ap) in the . 
. stones gather no moss” he parallels with “ Run. ~ ‘ed by M. de Triqueti t altogeth 
o the vering talent. And—much as we admire Mrs. Ritchie—we | ning about gives no scholars.” The English proverb runs, a Sf ip ng AF ee “4 
venture to say that literature does not need, and does not ac- |“ Siks and satins put out the kitchen fire,” the African, “ He — ht pm hi — y age rm te 4" ye 
ks of this kind. T indeed who wears too fine clothes shall go about in "© Little | Prous! Raha pare oe hon uml, io tbe 
t, who cept, books of this kiad. hey may, indeed, be read for| .44 jittle make mickle,” he renders “ Lay on! lay on! makes beginning of the 16th century, but subsequently fell into dis- 
mown the writer's sake, and even relished by congenial medio-|« load.” “ Every little is a help” becomes, in West Africa, | 8°: It consisted of inlaying — oe colours, white 
” Rifle crity; but they cannot last. The high standard of literary | “A little is better than nothing.” Hudibras says— ae ’ ee tems oy by — pe ny Age y =f 
nS art, by which, we feel sure, this author would wish to be They who in quarrels interpose filled up with black mastich, these simple means a series 
. de tested, demands something of inspiration and vitality, in deal- Must often wipe @ bloody nose,— of Scripture subjects were guedueed, which were unfortu- 
h Hus- ing with character and emotional experience and the phases of | truth which the black man inculcates by “ A peace-maker | Dately used for tne pavement and not for the walls of the Du- 
1 Cav- social life, as proofs of living merit in a novel. It pains us| en receives wounds.” In like manner the African proverb, |0m0. Although y protected by boards they have been 
»inson, na . ) te ah s “ A man must not be ashamed to run,” enforces the doctrine | almost obli by the tread of geverations. 
we cannot recognize these qualities in Mrs. Ritchie's latest | of the Englishman's lines The Baron de Triqueti bas still further improved upon the 
fiction. Her worthy ideals of life, however, are well illustrated He who fights ond rans sway en — by using ene of vote > and by 
in its pages preciation of good u ven lines with a cement as durable as the 
a nes aero - iy a of he Hee: May Sve ym enather dey. marta Tell.” His first experiments were two tablets—one 
at the mare. Haas aaa, timent ; nor] 4 mongst many other familiar adages contained in the book | representing the “Salutation of the Virgin,” the other an al- 
ted at does the story lack well-coloured descriptions, and occasional | of proverbs, we come upon the following :—“ When | legorical wow a “ Peace and Public Prosperity” (exhibited 
pstone, felicitous touches of satire—especially in the portraiture of — the mice rejoice ;” — fy Itt py ae = _— of The,” the — ~ yw 
; dock, feminine littleness. i . pared m broth :” “ Betore healing others, heal th: ;” “ Before ensington Museum. ved, by their o 
» Duke pe 7 al ig a ie aeay preceding one must reach ;” “A shepherd strikes not his | treatment and the effect produced, the fitness of the materials 
ibjects popular, Fingers Tal me destroys all ;” “ Knowledge is good ;” | for mural decoration. M. de Triqueti’s last work, in which he 
will rank as a good novel ; but compared with the best models | « cooking one must have provisions” (so t Mrs. | has amply shown the capabilities of the process, is the “ Mar- 
» dock, existing in that department of art, it sinks to the level of in-|Glasse when she wrote “ First catch your hare”); “ goes| mor Homericum.” This magnificent tablet is divided into 
1 small curable mediocrity, In this view it seems clear that Mrs. | 12 8t One ear comes out at the other;” “Two eyes see better | two grand centre composition, in which the figures 
g dows Ritchie to abandon novel-wrii sa than one ;” “ A slave does not choose his master ;” “ What a /| are life-sized, representing Homer at Delos chanting his di- 
ry 20. ought -writing. other branches | foot-traveller eats tastes well;” “No man puts new cloth in vine lays to @ listening group of youths and maidens, and the 
of the literary art—in drama, biography, sketch, essay, and | an old garment ;” “He who begs with importunity will get | frame, or border (in w the figures are smal!), ornamented 
t home, narrative of travel—she could scarcely fail to excel: but, as a what he wants ;” “ An old story does not open the ear as a with subjects from the Iliad and , and with medallions 
— novelist, hers assuredly are not Fairy Fingers. new one does;” “ Ear, hear the other side of a 


in high relief at the four corners. 
No work 





iy coming from M. de Triqueti could fail to be con- 
respect ;” “ You 
menced, 





Fr 4 The o be Ragin on that waich calves co8 eneunt be Be most cenpuumete taste and 
will wound you.” t consti is | know true es of art, and w © ulmos 
00 con- We have hitherto inadvertently omitted to notice that the | ine: ine king ena éo no ang the king’s ministers much ; | parity of feeling and expression. In these qualities he is un- 
— Rear- Harpers have reprinted, in a large and handsome volume, | ihe African says, “There is nowhere a wicked prince but|rivalied by any living artist, and resembles Flaxman, whose 
leclined that very in and excellent book of travels, Arminius | there are w am € b at “ travellers’ | exquisite modellings have been appropriately placed in the 
q gs 
yard, 98 Vimbéry’s Central Asia, An article previously published in | ‘#€8;” the African says frankly, “Who travels alone tells|same building. In the Homeric tablet he has rendered the 
who re- Sane re lies.” The advocates of household suffrage might take for their | grandest classic subjects in the purest classic taste. But it is 
> Rear- umas, from a foreign source, has already introduced | moito the Kanuri proverb, “He that has no house has no| rather to the fitness of this fine work or architectural decora- 
bh, com- the work to the attention of our readers. We need only add | word in society.” tion than to its merits, as they are, that I desire to di- 
uropean that M. Vambéry’s narrative is written in a simple style, at| Some of the African re to children are note-| rect public attention. The subjects are a) riate to the 
hip, the P ™ orth What the heard for the education of youth, in which the clas- 
iron i * —_ says, he has ”j ‘or ul , 
once vigorous and graceful, and that it gives us glimpses of a wee iwi jon as it is om gst the Wolofs ee Nea re aon position. The student fresh from bis 
heavily novel phase of Oriental semi-civilization, at the same time| nim who gives it all it wants” is the Wolof version of “The Homer, bat failing to realize the incidents and details of Ho- 
that it commemorates a very bold adventure on the part of | spoilt child hates his ” There is in the follow- | meric life, may here see them illustrated and pourtrayed by 
Lenticleer the writer. A journey across the Turkoman Desert, from | ing Oji injunction : “If there is nothing in your hand do not on artist of a highly coltivated mind, who has made the an- 
CG. Teheran to Samarcand, made in disguise, and under circum. | *2"* it, and let the children outside ;” to which Capt. Bur- | tique and the reiics of ancient art his peculiar we. More- 
ee a . - "| ton adds, in a “The hand would denote that it the influence produced upon youths by works of this 
to We stances of almost continual dao ae lover, 
ger, was, assuredly, no slight | contains # present, and thus cause t if found to , both as regards appreciation of the classics and a 
Maséon, \eat of courage and of intelleetual power. Its results are be-| be empty.” taste for pure and beautiful forms, cannot bs too much exag: 
ering, H 
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gerated. This influonce may be almost insensible to him who 
experiences it, but an impression is poy on those capa- 
ble of intellectual culture which will most certainly bear its 
fruits, and may have no small effect upon a rising generation. 
lt would be well if a series of such tablets illustrative of the 
great writers of antiquity, and indeed of our own poets, could 
adorn the cloisters of University College and every other place 
of public education. : 

e materials are eminently adapted to broad and simple 
treatment, although the most beautiful details can be given, 
as in the fine composition in the border of “ Ulysses slayin 
the Suitors.” The tone of colour is singularly pleasing an 
harmonious, and adapted to architectural decoration. The 
process is not costly, and ey a execution may demand 
more time and labour than true painting, it can be con- 
fided to well-trained workmen when the cartoon has 
carefully prepared by the master. The imaterials are well 
suited to resist the effects of our climate. 

I was examining the “Marmor Homericum” last week in 
company with two friends, whose opinions, founded upon op- 
posite views, strikingly illustrated what I have written. One, 
a distinguished scholar, declared that it brougbt to bis mind’s 
eye the incidents of the Homeric poems and of Greek lile 
more vividly than any commentary or description he had ever 
read; the other, an eminent painter, expressed a feeling of 
satisfaction and surprise at the means which this new process 
would afford for extensive mural decoration in this country. 
lts fitness for the decoration of sacred buildings is now to be 
shown by a series of Scripture subjects which M. de Triqueti, 
at the request of the Queen, is about to place on the walls of 
the mortuary chapel of the ‘Prince Consort at Windsor. A 

I cannot conclude this letter, already, I fear, too long, with- 
out expressing my admiration at the liberality and good 
judgment which have induced Mr. Grote t: present this fine 
work to an institution of which he was one of the —T 





THE DUKE DE MORNY’S PICTURES. 

The preposterous prices of the day continue. A Paris let- 
ter writer says, of the latest extravagance. 

The Duke de Morny’s gallery is now a thing of the past. 
His prized treasures, to collect and select which he lavished 
so much gold, are scattered to the four quarters of the globe 
—literally, not figuratively. The prices at which they have 
gone, however, would have satisfied even his pride in them, 
and the world of art connoisseurs have set their seal to the 
accuracy of his judgment by the sums they have given to ac- 
quire each gem. he first day’s sale produced 271,490f. 
(£10,820); second day, 802,450. (£32,098) ; third day, 445 ,280f. 
(£17,811); fourth and last day, 179,980f. (£7,199); making a 
sum total for sale of 128 pictures, 1,699,200f., or £67,968. The 
Marquis de Salamanca is the fortunate purchaser of Rem- 
brandt’s, “The Doreur,” for which he gave £6,200 sterling. 
The criticism of Théophile Gautier is perbaps the best that has 
been made on this wondrous canvas: “ C'est le dernier mot 
du grand maitre.” I met yesterday one of the conservateurs 
of the Louvre, who confided to me his despair that the Count 
de Nieuerkerque had not bad funds at his disposal to purchase 
it for the country. The Hobbema remains in France, and is 
to be added to M. Duruy’s collection at Rouen. The Marquis 
of Hertford, as usual, carries off a lion’s share of the prey— 
Greuze’s “ Pelotonneuse ;” for which he gave within a few 

unas of four th a; “A Obampétres,” a 





shrine of Isis at Phile by inscriptions in black paint, the let- 
ters 74. ¢ least 6 inches in height? Among the thons- 
ands of English and Americans who have travelled in Egypt, 
including no doubt a legion of snobs, no one bas approached 
the snobbery of this inscription, or has so seriously injured any 
ptian monument. The shock given by these inscriptions, 
which thus coarsely invade the antique sanctity of Phile, can 
only be — by those who have been surprised by 
them, on visiting the monuments there. But, on the other 
hand, M. Ren :n may quote the Anglo-Saxon names in enor- 
mous letters, and in black paint, which so hideously disfigure 
the column “ of Pompey” at Alexandria, evidently the work 
of daring and foolish sailors, whether English or American it 
is impossible to say; or he may point to the names on the 
summit of the Great Pyramid, or to those scrawled in white 
chalk on the top of the temple at Dendera. Do some travel- 
lers carry white chalk in their pockets? These are disgrace- 
ful enough, and amongst them predominate the names of two 
Glasgow “ idiots,” in letters a toot high; but they are writ- 
ten on the plain masoury, and nowhere that I can recollect 
upon works of art. Nor were the perpetrators people of rank, 
or even savans. At Biban-el-Molook, “The Gates of the 
Kings,” tombs of the kings at Thebes, I certainly saw many 
English names, but written in pencil on broken parts of the 
rocks, and in small characters. I cannot recall any on the 
works of art. Some were the names of very celebrated tra- 
vellers, who never could have written them where they could 
do any harm, and which give a certain sanction to the prac- 
tice, whilst its ad is illustrated in the most interesting 
manner on venerable monuments in the Valley of the Nile, on 
which the names of old Greek and Roman travellers, the 
“idiots” of their time, are found inscribed. It is perhaps im- 
possible, if it is desirable, to prevent a practice common to all 
nations in all times, but the and one sided criticism of 
M. Renan may do good if it leads all travellers to indulge the 
propensity in a harmless manner.—London “ Builder.” 
—_——__o——_—_ 
A SCANDALOUS IMPUTATION. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 

Mr. Editor,—I cannot forbear to enter my protest against a 
grossly calumnious remark which I was much surprised to 

nd in a journal of such conspicuous ability and general good 
taste, as the New York World. In that paper of the 18th, in 
an article on the English national fondness for the sports of 
the turf, and describing the scene of the course on the “ Derby 
day,” it sets out with saying, “the proverbial] dissoluteness 
of the British female is there seen in all its flaring coarse- 
ness,” 
In what book, or from what travell:r has the intelligent 
editor of the World learnt that “ dissoluteness,” or “ coarse- 
ness” either, is a characteristic of the British female? Sir, I 
am no Briton, nor the son of a Briton,—my ancestors for seve- 
ral generations were natives of America—but my own read- 
ing, and occasional personal intercourse during many years 
with English people of both sexes, have established in m 
mind a judgment very different from that of the New York 
World ; tor I do not believe that in any country of Europe 
are the females, whether matron or maiden, more remarka- 
ble, to say the least, for purity of mind and of personal habits, 
than those of England. To say therefore in a popular journal 
that they are “ proverbially dissolute,” or dissolute at all, is 
an outrage against truth and decorum, so gross that I must 








‘ater pur sang, for which he paid £4,160; and the delici 
Watteau which we all hoped would have gone to the Louvre, 
which gallery possesses but one specimen of that charming 
master, and that one maliciously hung at the very end of the 
Long Gallery. On a hot day to reach that distance requires 
no small amount of resolution. The marquis got it for 
£1,240. The Protestant banker, M. André, gave £1,500 for 
Drouis’ “ Little Boy and Cat;” and Baron Seillitres, £1,400 
for W. Van Velde’s “ Marshes.” 

—_——_ > - — 


ON DEFACING MONUMENTS. 


In an article by M. Renan in the Reoue des Deux Mondes, on 
the antiquities of Egypt. and the excavations now in progress, 
he makes the following statement :— 

“The worst enemies of ptian antiquities have been the 
English or American travellers, ge protected in 
all their misdeeds by their consuls. Tife names of these 
idiots will go down to posterity because they have taken 
pains to write them themselve® on the most celebrated monu- 
ments and over the most delicace designs. It is thus that the 
invaluable pictures of the grottos of Beni- Hassan have almost 
entirely disappeared : the most beautital tombs ot Biban-el- 
Molouk are odiously disfigured, and a precious portion of the 
sculptures of Deir-el-Bahari was stolen some days after M. 
Mariette had exposed it. The wise principle that the antiqui- 
ties are the property of the Government has been proclaimed : 
a watch is established over them; but what if a brutal 
stranger, despising all law, defies (he guerdian, burns the door 
of the monument, if there be one, breaks everything at his 
leisure, and if the guardian so much as touches him, com- 

lains to bis consul, who causes the unhappy native to be 

aten? The process of destruction, however, has of late 
years diminished. This is proved by the tact that the natives 
who profited by the stupid curiosity of travellers, have fallen 
back on the manufacture of false antiquities. We have seen 
some of these establishments, and we feel disposed to en- 
courage them. The apocryphal objects produced suffice to 
supply the tourist, and cannot injure true science.” 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, of Glasgow, sends us an indignant and 

proper protest against the partiality of M. Renan, which 
l him to limit his condemnation to English and American 
travellers. Mr. Wilson says,— 

When in Egypt, I saw, on nearly every monument on the 
Nile, in letters of white chalk, 6 inches high, and scrawled 
over “ delicate designs,” the name of a French “ idiot,” who 
called herself the Countess de something, who had thus con- 

veyed her name “to posterity ;” but I should hardly have 
thought, on account of this particular “ idiot,” of accusing the 
whole body of French travellers of being enemies pen 4 
tian antiquities, I venture to say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that M. Renan found nowbere, on these antiquities, an 
English name of the same social rank. On the Pylon of the 
temple of Phile, there is a long French inscription of many 
lines, cut into the stone, by “ Castex, sculpteur,” commemo- 
rating the pursuit of the Memlooks to this part of Egypt by 
French troops; and as some insane be arr has obliterated the 
neme of Nap Jeon in part of the inscription, another French- 
man bas pripted in oil paint, “ A page of h ought to be 
respected.” Can M. Renan point to any “ English or Ameri- 
can” inscription upon any yptian monument to compare 
with this? Has M. Renan no words of cOndemnation for the 


beg permission, as an American citizen, publicly to protest 
against it. 8. 
Washington, June 15. 


—_—>——_. 
DISCOVERY OF DANTE'S REMAINS.) 


The Gapeeemy of Dante’s remaine, communicated yesterday 
morning from Ravenna by telegram to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction here in Florence, has been the theme of general 
conversation. From some friends who were at Ravenna at 
the moment of the discovery I have this day learnt the par- 
ticulars, which are as follows. hilst some workmen were 
employed in clearing the chapel which contains Dante’s 
monument from the outbuildings surrounding it, a peculiar 
noise in striking the outer wall to them that some 
hollow might be found within. Accordingly, on using some 
violence to that portion of the wall where the hollow sound 
was produced, a wooden coffin was discovered, from which 
several bones fell out in the confusion of the first discovery. 
On a scroll within the coffin was found written, “ Dantis ossa 
a me Frate Antonio Santi hic posita 1677, die 18 Octobris ;” 
and inside the lid of the coffin the following inscription was 
placed :—* Dantis ossa denuper revisa 3 Junii, 1677.” The 
coffin had been stowed away with its precious deposit within 
this mural stsucture at that date, and had remained there till 
now. The Italian deputy Monzani, Colonel Malenchini, and 
Atto Vannucci were in “ te’s chapel” at the moment of the 
interesting discovery. The Prefect and Mayor of Ravenna 
were forthwith called to the “ The eton head and 
bones of Dante were e carefully in their presence. 
Save a fragment of the cranium, the whole of the lower jaw, 
and three joints of the right hand, which were missing, a'i the 
bones were found to be intact. The head was moderately 
large, broad at the temples, whilst the base of the skull bears 
token of an equally |: development. 
, The archives os the “ r » 
forthwith sear the party; and amongst the att 
Franciscan acetal date indicated by the 
tion on the lid of Dante's coffin, were found 
various acts relating to the subject; all were’signed by 
same Frate Santi, whose name is on the scroll, and who 
himself moreover “ Cancelliere” of the convent. 
chapel is known to have been under the charge of the 
ciscans. It would seem that when a certain Cardinal Corsi 
, 
most 


the mm yay! = —_ } gm at first 
strenuously, to t his request. By t 

however, he Cardinal obtained his aim in 1602) Bat before 
net (as we see by the date) 
the brethren safely stowed away the rew ains of the poet 
within the mural sepuichre, where they were now found, hav- 
ing secretly removed them from their former position in the 
monument in the chapel which takes its pame from the poet. 
Dante's coffia has now been placed within a stroug box, or 
outer coffin, to which the four seals of the commune have 
been affixed. Tbe whole of this curious transaction has been 
noted down in the state archives, with the names of the muni- 
cipal authorities and of the gentlemen who were present.— 
Florence letter, May 29. 


—_—__>—__—_ 


Tee Late Cuartes WATERTON.—The deceased gentle- 
man (whose death was recorded in last week's Albion) was 
alligator to death. 


heeds 





convent of Ravenna were}; 


South America, the North-west of the United States and the 
Antilles, in the year 1812-1824.” In this book, which has 
prempted many a young naturalist to explore the unknown 
wilds of the New World, he gave a faithful account of Guiang 
and Umer of Brazil, which, at that time, had scarcely been 
trodden by the foot of a European traveller. He subsequently 
contributed well-written articles to various periodicals, espe- 
cially to those conducted by the late Mr. Loudon, and, we 
believe, almost to the time of his death he sent occasional 
contributions to the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Some ot these were 
republished under the title of “ Essays on Natural Hi 4 
chiefly Ornithology,” and to them he appended a portrait and 
& humorously written autobiography. © Waterton’s writings 
relate his observation on the habits of animals, with clever re- 
marks and anecdotes about them. But the very thing that 
made him an excellent chronicler of animal life—his raciness 
—disqualified him from producing such monographs on ge- 
nera, or whole tribes of animals, as we are won't te get from 
the pen of Gray, Owen, Sclater, and other leading natural- 
ists. The niche which wil: ultimately be assigned to his name 
in the temple of fame will be rather an obscure one, and he 
will go down to posterity rather as a good field naturalist than 
& genuine man of science. 

Charles Waterton was the head of an old Roman Catholic 
family, descended on his father’s side in a direct line (through 
his grandmother) from Sir Thomas More. On his mother’s 
side he was related to the Bedingfields of Oxbury, to the 
Charletons of Nazleside, and tothe Swinburnes of Chaphes. 
ton. He received his education at the College of the Jesuits, 
Stonyhurst, Lancashire ; and the tendencies which be imbibea 
at that institution until he came of age were allowed tu 
out on occasions and in places where they had better not 
nave done so. He was, perhaps, the best stuffer of animals, 
especially birds, in the world, and at Walton Hall he had a 
fine museum, to some of the most ugly animals of which the 
names of prominent Protestant reformers were attached ; and 
one gorilla was made to resemble Martin Luther. All this 
savage humour may have shocked many of his visitors, but 
he evidently intended it for nothing but a joke. He was 
simple, almost childlike, in his manners, but indulged in oc- 
casional fits of eccentricity, furnishing ample materials for 
the anecdotes told about h He was most abstemious in 
his habits, and when eighty years of age he could yet walk 
fifteen or twenty miles to see a friend. Walton Hall, his fa- 
mily seet, stands on an island in a lake, and «lerives interest 
from the fact of having stood a siege in the Royalist cause 
during the time of Charles the First. The land rises gently 
from the water on all sides, and is crowned with fine timber. 
The whole park is inclosed by a formidable wall to protect 
the numerous pets which the late owner had collected around 
him. Birds, beasts and fishes were allowed to range un- 
disturbed in this domain, and were never allowed to be de- 
stroyed. 

Tue Prrxcess Roya as AN Artist.—When the propo- 
sal was made to hold an art bazaar in aid of the funds for the 
widows and orphans of the soldiers who fell in the Crimean 
war, the Princess Royal was asked if she intended to send 4 
contribution. Diffident of her own powers, she exclaimed, 
“ What! send a picture to the public exhibition. Of course 
not.” But when it was explained that it would be productive 
of great ood to the cause if she did, since many people would 
go to see Aer work who, but for such an inducement, would 
not go near the place, and that the shillings so collected would 
ada largely to the sum for the charity, while the sale of the 
picture would realise enough to help some poor widow lady 
in her distress, she at once agreed, on condition that the 
Queen had no objection. The Queen gave her consent wil- 
lingly, and the result was the touching picture of the dead 

ardsman, and the widow weeping over his body on the 
battle-field. No one seemed to have at. idea of the great talent 
tor original design possessed by the Priacess until this draw- 
ing surprised and deeply «ffected all who saw it. The story 
of the picture after it reached the exhibition at Burlington- 
house is worth recording. The Princess had put a 
modest value on her work, and offered to dispose of it pr 





of - + fund, and that the picture would fetch a handsome sum. 
The first offer made immeciately the doors of the exhibition 
were opened was y guineas, followed by another of one 
hundred guineas. names were entered in the book, it 
having been previously arranged that the highest offer, up to 
a certain day at noon, was to obtain the picture. At the ap- 
pointed time two hundred guineas had been offered by a 
tleman who was present to hear the clock strike twelve. Just 
before the hour he said, “ Well, 1am surprised that there is 
not more appreciation of so fine a work of art, and, that it 
may not be said that it was sold for two hundred guineas, I 
offer two hundre’' and fifty,” for which sum he wrute out a 
Gam as the Pye y wy ym y of the sale 

the Princess, who too m 

elated by any foolish vanity whiie rejoicing in the success of 
her effort for the good of the fund.— re Hour. 


whhow, semmeny & the tit. the Captain was 
helping bimself, Saint- checked the movemen sug- 
gested that at the first meeting of two such noted they 
ought to use more noble weapons than the fork on which the 
Captain was then supporting his firs: mouthiul of pie. The 
Ca’ was at the disposal of his kind host. ‘ 


Well.” said Saint-Foix, “ my breakfast consists, as you 
see, of a pie, a cold chicken, and a dessert. We will play, if 
you please, for the pie and the chicken at first blood. As for 


rt— 

ne Well, M. de Saint-Foix ?” 

“ Ab! there’s not enough ot it for four persons. Only one 
of us two must taste that. You understand ?” 

« Pert ded . 

“ Well, then, let us play for the pie.” 

The duel began, and Croquard got a thrust in t:e 
left arm, but he did not eat with less appetite his share 
of 


Pren they played for the cold chicken, and Saint-Foix re- 
ceived a slight nar im the thigh, which, as he said, happily 


The chicken being despaiched, they came to the dessert, 





Romans who formed part of a scientific commission to exam- | best known as “the man who rode an s 
ine Egyptian antiquities some years ago, and who, with exe-| He was a writer, and at once — he 
crably bad taste, have disfigured the beautiful columns of the fires before the public as author of “ Wanderings in 


and now Saint-Foix proposed that hits not given fairly on the 
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breast should not count. To this the Captain agreed, and they 
engaged. For three minutes attacks and returns were made 
more coolly than is sometimes seen at an “ assaut” with but- 
toned foils. Then Saint-Foix by a chance thrust ran the Cap- 
tain through the stomach, and he fell, exclaiming, “That hit 
does not count.” But nevertheless it killed him.—Reo 

“ Duels et Dueliistes.” 


Tue Femate Jocxey Cius.—While our charming Em- 
prese-Regent is busied with her cares and joys—her quarrels 
and conciliations—in what are our my ladies occupied ? In 
forming a club, forsooth, unique of its kind, exclusive, and 
highly refined, to be called the Club des Cocodétes, and destined 
to rival in audacity and arrogance in all matters connected 
with art, whether musical, dramatic, or literary, the Jockey 
Club, which domineers over the uppermost ns of Paris 
society. by fair Bony mere ofl wh made their first 4 
pearance at Chan! ast Ww appearance, one ani 
all, was eccentric. thes jealous members of the opposite sex 
went so far as to declare it “ horsy,” but it Was notso. The 
Princess Metternich, who is president, shone forth her own 
self on the occasion. Her toilet, upon which bore the criti- 
cism of the whole Turf, was pronounced to have accom- 
plished the aim considered impossible of attainment in these 
days of being more eccentric than any hitherto beheld. But 
depend upon it this toilet will not be eccentric long. The 
only @anger to be apprehended is that it will become too 
common. Her excellency wore a petticoat of white and black 
striped silk coming just to the calf of the leg, over which a 
skirt of sky-blue reps was looped with bows of black velvet 
dla diére of the ient Gardes Frangaises, Below this 
her small foot, seen to the greatest advantage, was chaussée in 
Hungarian boots of soft kid, of a bright yellow mauve. 
The body of the dress was composed of a little jacket 
a Vespagnole, blue, without sleeves, over a tight juste au 
corps of black and white stripe like the petticoat. Nothing 
could equal the enthusiasm inspired by this costume. For 
awhile it was imagined that all the ladies belonging to her cir- 
cle, and who were attired in parti-coloured dresses of the 
same kind, had chosen this style of dress out of compliment 
to the jockeys about to run, but it was soon bruited abroad 
that they belonged to the new Club of the Cocodétes, and that 
they had resolved to set the fashion and give the ton. The 
general taste seemed to be in favour of tight sleeves of a dif- 
ferent colour to the dress. The idea is new if not good. 
The jockeys were much flattered, and the ladies wearing the 
mi-partie vest seemed pleased with themselves as well. The 
president has named her vice and her sub-vice. Each mem- 
ber has her appellation. We have “ Trinquette,” and “ Gour- 
mette,” and “ Risette” already, all well known in the | Sor 
world for the peculiarities which the name conveys.— 
letter, June 1. 

An Attar To “THE Nympus.”—E£arl Stenhope, in his re- 
cent address as President to the Society of Antiquaries, said, 
when speaking of the late Duke of Northumberland, “ It was 
in accordance with the — 7 studies that the Duke 
formed, in his magnificent eat Aln two museums ; 
the one to comprise the antiquities vate he had brought 
from Egypt, the other devoted to the antiquities of Bri- 
tain, and mag Ae some of the moveable objects derived 
from the Roman Wall. Among the latter there is now pro- 
bably the most remarkable of all, an altar to the Ny mphs, 
which was found at the ancient outpost of Habitancum, the 
modern Risingham, that same spot commemorated as the 
birthplace of im the Rokeby of Sir Walter Scott. 
The altar in q:estion is well described and elucidated by Dr. 
Bruce, at page 414, in his ‘ History of the Roman Wall ;’ but 
at the time Le wrote, namely, in 1852, the altar was not, as 
now, in any museum, but held a place iu the garden of Spen- 
cer Trevelyan, Esq., of Long Witton. The inscription upon 
it is as follows :— 

‘Somnio monitus miles hanc ere jussit 
we Fabio nupta est N yengnis ) anaee 
These two eters, besides that they are not free from 
false quantities, will be found not a little difficult to construe 
or to understand. Lord Macaulay, to whom I showed the 
lines, was, I remember, greatly interested in them, and dis- 
cussed them with me on more than one occasion. He was 
satisfied with either of the two in 


jew of 








explained by the ellipse, on account of the metre, of Puella or 
some equivalent word. In that case the meaning, somewhat 
different from that which in either of his suppositions Dr. 
Bruce assigns, would be to the ape 4 effect: ‘A soldier, 
warned in a dream by the maiden who is married to Fabius, 
directed the erection of this altar to the nymphs to whom 
worship is due.’” 


A Crve. Task Master.—It appears that the Empress (of 
Austria) had a special reason for taking her children to Ischl. 
For some time it has been observed the Archduke Ru- 
dolph, the heir apparent to the Throne, has lost much of his 
fresh colour and healthy a but the cause of the 
change in the child’s health was not known to the public until 
yesterday. A few days ago Dr. Loschner, a physician in 
whom the Emperor and Empress have great con was 
summoned from Prague, and, after having carefully examined 
the little patient, recommended temporary of air and 
a total change in the system of education. The Archduke, 
who is not seven years of age, was not long ago taken out of 
the hands of his aja, or governess, and intrusted to the care of 
General Count a who lost no — in beginning to 
give the child such an education “as woul iy make a 

eae aa 





man of him.” The little boy was 
at one and the same time by means ol attendants of 
five different nationalitics ; he was regulari 
now and then he was awakened in the ni 


an absurd system of education were soon 
heir to the Austrian Throne is now at Ischl the t of 
his health. Capen Cont cae Seem oew te 
handle a brigade as well as any man in service, 

leave of at , and the ch y ane be ath ean oes 
to be ayo, or tutor, to the Emperor’s only son.— Vienna letter. 








houses in the United Kingdom, this gives about 120 letters on 
each house. Considering how few letters the 
humbler classes receive, the average indicates how large must 
be the recei Pryenaf. | the ——— houses, Striking 
an @ n the same way, every one of us—men, women, 
boys, and girlo—reosives 29 letters in year.—Once a Week. 


CHANCES OF THE TuRF.—There are many curious circum- 
stances connected with success in racing. There is hardly 
any pursuit in which fortune more seems to baffle skill, in 
which judgment and ex ce are so often defeated. With 
all his numerous and valuable breeding stud, full of sires and 
mares of the best proved prowess, Lord Exeter never won a 
Derby. The Oaks he won often, the St. Ledger almost, if not 

uite, the first time he ever tried; but as to the “ Blue 
iband,” even Sultan, however successful for ers, could 
not carry it for his own master. The late Duke of Richmond 
was my! unfortunate; so has been Lord Derby; so has 
been Lord Gl w; while Mr. Bowes won a Derby when he 
had scarcely lef: Cambridge, and repeated the exploit three 
times before he reached middle age. His school-fellow, Lord 
m, was almost equally lucky; Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
whiskers were but of moderate growth when Teddington 
carried off the prize, and more than one owner of horses who 
occur to every memory as having (like Mr. Popham or Mr. 
Naylor) almost commenced his career with winning a race 
which all the wealth and perseverance and real sportman-like 
knowledge of the noblemen we have mentioned, and others 
like them, have failed to attain.—7he Shilling Magazine. 


































ined, discovered in its interior a reservoir for water, intended 
to be heated. Whenever the clergy wished to make the Mag- 
dalen weep, they had a fire lighted beneath the resery ir, 
which caused the hot water to evaporate, and rise into the 
upper parts of the statue, and the steam there being condensed, 
was directed towards the eyes by means of pipes. 





A Coon anp Cunning ScounpREL.—The Vigie de Chen 
bourg gives the following t of an impudent robbery just 
committed upon a popular young actress attached to the theatre 
of that town: “ Three nights since, on returning home from the 
theatre, she found the door of her apartment forced open, and 
on entering she meta man, who exclaimed, ‘Madame, you ar- 
rive very opportunely, I am one of your neighbours, and having 
heard a strange noise in your apartment, I was coming down to 
ascertain the cause, when I saw a man run out and make his es- 
cape, leaving your effects in the state you see them.’ The artist 
looked round and perceived that her drawers and boxes had been 
broken open, and that from one of them a valuable diamond 
cross had been taken. She then asked the stranger if he 
would be able to recognize the thief, and as he replied in the 
affirmative, she begged him to start in pursuit, and, if he could 
not overtake the fellow, to give a description of him to the po- 
lice. The man said he would willingly render her that service, 
had he not to work all night to finish a job which was to give 
him the means of buying bread for his children the next day. 
‘How much shall you get for the job? asked the lady. ‘Ten 
francs,’ said the man. ‘ Well, then,’ said she, ‘ here is a napoleon ; 
so leave your work and help me to recover my cross.’ The man 
took the money with seeming reluctance, and hastily departed, 
having succeeded not only in robbing the lady, but in obtaining 


a reward to catch the thief. Of course he has not been heard of 
since.” 


Tue Dean's Doc.—A few days ago the Dean of Carlisle 
went into the High School during lesson hours, and his dog, 
@ pretty little onthe, followed him. The dog caused a sl hi 
disturbance by getting under the desks, and as the dean left 
he jocularly observed that he should expect a Latin epigram 
on bis dog as a punishment. The boys accordingly sent him 


the following :— 
DE CANE DECANI, 
Carmen Caninum. 
Cerberus inferni tueatur regna tyranni : 
Est tibi* a, vir reverende, canis. 
Scis bene tu pueris ludos dare gaudia fessis, 
Neve canem frustra, caro Decane, canam. 
* A Sky terrier. 
Need we add that the dean, with his usual good humour, took 








Tue Prince Vores in PaRLIAMENT.—Amidst the multi- 
farious duties to which the Prince of Wales sedulously de- 
votes himself, he does not neglect his Parliamentary duties. 
He attends in his place witha regularity which may “7 many 
of the members of the ari toshame ; and on Thursday 
night he for the first time took part in a division. It was on 
the third ae the Bill promoted by Messrs. Napier and 
Hope for the utilisation of the qomge. Pockehiy the Prince’s 
recent visit to Crossness Point has given him an interest in the 
subject ; at any rate, when Lord Denman raised his opposition, 
and ij on going to a division, the Prince, who usually 
sits on the cross-benches, went out of the House with the 
majority, passed under the telling-rods of the tellers, and had 
his vote recorded in fayour of the measure—a testimony in 
favour of the scheme of which the promoters may be, and no 
doubt are, justly proud.—Court Journal, June 3. 








Tae ENGLISHMAN AND THE ITALIAN Banprrt1.—The 
Naples correspondent of the Zemps, writing on May 28tb, 




































states that our unfortunate countryman captured by the band- 
itti was still in their power ; = 

“ England, according to her well known > acting 
nobly iv behalf of her unfortunate subject, in the clutches of 
the bri chief Ciardullo, An English frigate has anchored 
before no; the consul, Mr. Bonham, has been at Eboli 
tor the last five days, = ag ay! with the banditti through a 
priest. Ciardullo, under the impression that the English 
Government has authorised the consul to pa: 
insists on £10,000 to release him. Under 


the hint, and asked for a half-holiday for the authors ?—Car- 
lisle Journal. 













































Tue RoaD AND THE FreLp.—A woman is a charming and 
lovely o- the most perfect work of nature, a poaces. Be in 
which all that is divine upon earth is centered, a re nta- 
tive of all that is graceful, beautiful, and modest in the world 
of spirit. She is so as long as she remainsa woman. She is 
80, in a pink bonnet and a moderate crinoline ; in a breakfast- 
parlour, in point-lace and ch -coloured ribbons ; in a draw- 
ing , in glacé silk and the ily diamonds, She may be 
so in a pork-pie hat and a swansdown feather ; or in a pair of 

heasant’s wings and a turban, on a truculent hack, in Rotton 

WwW, somewhere between twelve and two in the month of 
June—all flowers and smiles, and bright eyes and cheerful 
warmth. But she is not so at the cover-side, on some foggy 
November morning, when her teeth chatter instead of her 
tongue, and her eyes water, and her cheeks are white and her 
lips blue, and her nose is red, and the physiology and phy- 
ge of woman have been left behind, at the breakfast 
table. She is not so with her hat smashed, her habit torn and 
draggled, her hair halt-way down her back, and wet through ; 
when some unbappy wretch, who is too much of a gentleman 


a large ransom, 


" 





Whilst this negociating goes on the mobilised national guard 
are acting vigorously; they have had another engagement 
with <he banditti, five men killed on either side. 


Tue Season ry Lonpon.—This is a precocious season. 
We generally look upon ourselves as at our season’s height in 
the week between Epsom and Ascot, but we have not yed 
so long this year. All the people who intend coming to town 
are here now, and the Row the Drive are as crammed as 
they ever have been. There is a general complaint that par- 
ties are fewer and not so good as usual—to be accounted for, 


doubtless, by the proximate dissolution and consequent out. | ‘#ke leave of her, but too selfish to feel any pleasure in a 
lay—but thie has certainly had no effect on Regen mowed ve. | Polite action, is obliged to fag drearily by her side, at herown 


hicular expenditure. Three yearsago the “ correct” time to be 
seen in the Row was from five until seven in the evening, when 
all the world was “ chevauchant,” as the author of “ Guy Liv- 
ingstone” calls it. But the dij and dew majores were horrified 
at the unaristocratic leaven of their enjoyment; they must 
choose some hour when horrible city men aud people 

in businesscould not intrude upon them. So those mysteri- 
ous people who have the regulation of such matters fixed the 
fe able promenade between the hours of twelve and two, 
atu sa lately the Row has then been thronged, and 
deserted at all other times. 


pace (which is always an unmerciful one), wishing himself in 
any other company in the world; or when, still more dieas- 
trous, she disappears, horse and all, in some impracticable 
brook, and is hauled out, as much to her own annoyance as to 
that of her attendant swains, quite irrecognizable, fram the 
mud and clay which attach themselves to her once irre - 
able person. Then, woman becomes a centaur, an amazon, a 
representative only of the fortunes of war ; then the divinit: 
which hedges a king does not hedge in a woman, except wi 
the purpose of shutting off admiration, in all but its primitive 
meaning. No,no!—woman, as woman, is delightful; but as 
soon as she puts on the foga virilis—the scarlet and leathers— 
she becomes a man, and, as such, amenable to criticism.— 
“ Crumbs from a Sportsman's Table.” 


JACQUES—NOT “ THE MELANCHOLY” OxE.—Some years a 
an angler, named Jacques, was fishing near Clifton Hal, and the 
late Sir Robert Clifton, brother to the present baronet, who now 
enjoys the estate, came up to him and said, “ Who gave you li- 
berty to fish?” “Nobody,” replied Jacques. ‘* Then what right 
have you here?” asked Sir Robert. ‘ As much as you, and no more,” 
said Jacques. ‘‘ What! what do you say? you impudent rascal; do 
you know whol am?” “No,” said Jacques, “ nor I don’t care.” 
“T'm—I'm—I'm Sir Robert Clifton,” said he, in a violent ion. 
Jacques looked at him and smiled; then said, “‘ You Sir Robert! 
nonsense! pooh! I know him well; have taken wine with him. 
You're not him; you may be his butler!” This was enough; he 
swore and tore, and away he ran to the hall for assistance, and 
Jacques immediately followed his example by taking himself away 
in another direction — Nottingham Review. 





bad riders than ever, a great and more decided decrease in the 
specimens of the genus Anonyma, Lord Grey leaning further 
back than ever in his saddle, and tilt-uping bis horse as though 
he were winding wool; Jacob Omuium, bigger and hea 
than ever, better mounted than ever, amongst the most charm- 
ing of little ladies on the tiniest piebald ponies. Men seem to 
have taken to ride cobs again, as they did maniacally some 
ears ago ; and you will find some of the heaviest weights and 
known ire yy mounted on little compact 
bits ot horseflesh not more 14 hands high—cobs which 
look specialiy cut out for meng and one of the strongest of 
which has apparently fallen to lot of my Lord Samuel of Ox- 
ford. And this year “ Mossoo” seems to be here in the great- 
est force, and, despite his experience in the Champs Elysées, 
and the present “ tone which Anglomania given 
to French society, he seems to be very much strack by the 
exhibition in the Row.— Morning Siar. 








Tue Avrtnors’ Corrs.—The announcement of a new 
mounted Artillery Volunteer corps, to be composed of authors 
and literary men, has given rise to sundry witticisms at the 
clubs. It is said that the “report” will be favourable, that 
they will guard the “magazines” well, and appear to great 
advantage at “reviews.” Some have irreverently borrowed 
Theodore’s Hook’s joke, which he always applied to Limself, 

them the “ ” We should recomm 
as a motto, “ ne t”—thus slight'y alterin, 
that of the Earl of ngbamshire, “ Auctor pretiosa feciv”’ 
—or “Press through,” the motto of the Youngs, of Leny in 
Scotland, at the head of whom is Sir C. Young, Bart. 





Tue Founper or THE Sacre Cavr—The death is an- 
nounced of Madame de Barrat, who founded the congregation 
of the Sacré Coeur, and has since directed it. She was a per- 
son remarkable for her charity, her powerful intellect, and her 

ness of vom pla pememng tap tpt phe her age. 
id the foundation 


Iuprovine A “ Stow” Dixner.—At a recent opening of a 


of the Sacré Coeur, in one of which the Empress énie was | railway in the south of France, there was a very grand uet 
educated. The present Emperor, whose family gave several | to com: the ceremony, at which the generai com 
nuns to the order, ratified the 


the district, sundry and other big men, were present. 
Mt the Froare = Ae toasts had been druck ay re- 
porter * uly no respecter 01 persons, 
up and cried, “I say, qtatiomsn, thi is awful slow; I'll si 
once proceeded to do, to the Theresa's 
immortal melody of “ Rein u’est sacré pour un ur.” There 
dreadful confusion; mayors and police directors 
shouted, “ Turn him out ;” whilst the at the lower end 
“No, no, go on; 
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silence for the gentleman’s song.” If a frown had the power 
of killing, the young rascal must have dropped down before 
the horseshoe eyebrows of General Goyon ; but he didn’t care, 
he went on extemporising any number of verses; and the 
result was that all the big men, as the Turks call them, quitted 
the field in a slow and stately manner, and lett it to the jolly 
dogs, who made a regular night ot it. 





Prary-Sreakine.—It appears to us, then, very plain that 
the sooner we part in peace and friendship with our North 
American colonies the better for us and for them. They de- 
sire independence, and, indeed, virtually have it already, 
while al] that remains {to us is the heavy cost and heavy re- 
sponsibility of a nominal wen ye is the deliberate 

inion of Lord Bury, who has, in given us the draught 
of a preparatory treaty with this object, drawn up, in our 
view, with great skill and judgment, and thorough knowled, 
of the subject he deals with. From the present state of 

litical relations of North America the question is soon 
ikely to become & very prominent one, and in such a case 
the work of Viscount Bury will be the text-book and the 


ide of every statesman us of detailed and reliable in- 
formation.—Hzaminer. 


ALL or THE OLDEN TrowEs.—We bear from a local corres- 
ndent that Sir Clifford Constable, Bart., of Burton Consta- 
le, and Wycliffe Hall, Yorkshire, arrived at the Geo 
Hotel, Nottingham, on Thursday es | and left the next 
day for London. In this age of railways it is rarely that we 
find resort being had to old four-in-hand coach for tra- 
versing long distances. Sir Clifford travels in his own coach. 
On this occasion he is accompanied by his family and ser- 
vants, the coachman, seated in the coupé, with a 
horn, which he winds when occasion requires, after the fashion 
of the guards in the old coaching days. Sir Clifford himself 
takes the reins and drives. The coach is horsed by four greys, 
and the equipage is of the most superb and tasteful kind. — 
English paper. 





A Warnrne to Jocxres.—An inquest was held on Mon- 
day last at Lambourne, before the Berkshire Coroner (W. D. 
Wasborough, Esq.), on the body of Thomas Attwood, aged six- 
teen years, a stable lad in the employ of Mr. Archer, a trainer. It 
appeared from the evidence of the head lad that deceased had 
started on Saturday, the 20th ult., wrapped in flannels and a 
greatcoat, for a sweat, as he was to ride at Harpenden last week, 
and wanted to pull off five pounds weight. He walked about two 
miles, and then fell down, when some men coming by advised 
that the clothes should be taken off him, or he would die. They 
then undressed him on the Downs, and rubbed him dry. They 
then covered him over with all the clothes and wrappers, and 
went to Ashdown Park for assistance. Mr. Clarke, of Lambourne, 
stated that he drove to the spot where deceased was lying, and 
took with him some brandy and water, but that the jaw of the 
deceased was almost fixed and his eyes closed, and that he was 
obliged to force open his mouth to administer the stimulant. 
Deceased was then put to bed and attended by Mr. Kennard and 
his son, but he never rallied, and died the same night about ten 
o'clock. The cause of death, as stated by Mr. Kennard, was 
effusion on the brain, produced by the heat of the weather and 
over-exertion.— Field, June 3. 





Intsx Doos tn PaRLIAMENT.—The following notice of 
motion extraordinary has aj in the parliamentary pa- 

rs: “ Notice of motion, May 22—Dogs Registration Bill 
[ireland)—Mr. Longfield, to move the following clause: 
“ Every dog found trespassing on unenclosed land unac- 
companied by the emer owner of such dog or other per- 
son, who shall on being asked give his true name and address, 
may be then and there destroyed by such occupier, or by his 
order.” A contemporay asks: “Is it intended that the 
‘dog, if he give his true name and address, shall be de- 
atroyed ?—or is it the ‘ owner or other person’ who isto be de- 
stroyed for the offence of giving his truc name and address.” 





Escarmne From A DitemmMa.—An M.P., who owned ex- 
tensive estates, and possessed considerable personal celebrity, 
was spending afew days at the residence of a noble family. 
There were several interesting and accomplished young ladies 
in the family, to whom the honcurable member, as in duty 
bound, showed every attention. Just ashe was about to take 
leave, the nobleman’s wife proceeded to consult him in a 
matter which, she all , Was causing her no little distress. 
“Tt is rted,” ssid the Countess, “that you are to marry 
my daughter L——, and what shall we do ?—what shall we 


say about it?” “ Ob,” quietly responded the considerate M.P., 
“just say she refused me 





FasHIionABLE Wepprnos —A marriage has been arran, 
between the Hon. Cecily Stuart Wortley, sister of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, and Lord Henry Scott, M. P., second son of the Duke and 
Duchess of Buccleuch ; also between the Hon. Emma Lascelles, 
Maid of Honour to H. M., and Lord Edward Cavendish, Rifle 
Brigade, youngest son of the Duke of Devonshire; also between 
Miss Sturt, daughter of Mr. Henry and Lady Charlotte Sturt, and 
Col. the Hon. St. George Foley, é B., the newly appointed mili- 
tary Attaché at Vienna; also between Miss Block, sister of Mrs. 
Popham, and the Hon. Maurice Wingfield, brother of Viscount 
Powerscourt ; also between Miss Constance Adeane, sister of Mr. 
H. J. Adeane, M. P., and Mr. Hugh Smith, son of Mr. John Abel 
Smith, M. P.; and between Miss Mary Sulivan, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lawrence Sulivan and niece of Viscount Palmerston, 
and the Rev. R. G. Baker, Vicar of Fulham.—Zhe Owl. 


A Re-ELEction.—The Jockey Club has re-elected the 
Marquis de Biron its president by an overwhelming majority. 
He, it will be remembered, resigned some time back, in con- 
sequence of many of the leading members of the club havi 
blamed his too great readiness in obeying the order of the Mini- 
ster of the Interior to inscribe in the list of members Count 


de Lage Perigord, under the title of Duke de Mont 
ency, Ww Em 


the ring. I never had occasion to feel proud of my success 
in a sweep but once, and then it was not from my drawin 
the winner, or aay horse like him. No; of that I felt m 
pase a in le, but it was because I drew the horse that 
would not go. Tambour Major was his name. Well do I re- 
member it, and how the impatient spectators execrated him 
for the thirty false starts he occasioned. Next to the winner 
he obtained the greatest notice of any horse on that eventful 
day. He was indeed an animal to proud of. I cannot 
nope for such another success.” This is next to the humility 
of Father Ignatius. 

Comrort FoR Messrs. STANTON AND Hout.—The Official 
Journal of Warsaw of the 25th ult. has the following: * The 
celebrated rebel chief, the Abbé Stanislaus Bizoska, aged 33, and 
his lieutenant, Francis Wilezynski, were arrested on the 28th 
April near Sokolow, in the government of Lublin, and conducted 
under escort to Warsaw. Having been brought before a military 
tribunal they were convicted of having, among other criminal 
acts, both formed part of different bands of rebels since the 
commencement of the insurrection, and of having taken part in 
several encounters with the Russian troops. For those crimes, 
being condemned to death, they were hanged on the 23rd May 
in the town of Sokolow. 





Deats BY THE GUILLOTINE.—He (Sanson) ted again 
and again that the amount of physical suffering from the fall 


Te | of the axe and the separation of the head from the bod += 


essentially small—that death was instantaneous—that 

whole of his experience he had never seen a voluntary motion 
of the muscles after decapitation—that the stories of the open- 
ing and closing of the eyelids after execution were inventions 
contradicted by the whole of his observations, without a sin- 
gle example to the contrary—that the extinction of feeling 
and of life followed the fatal event immediately and without 


a single exceptional case.—Cornhill Magazine. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 858.—By J. J. Watts, Esq. 
BLACK. 











White to play and mate in 4 moves, 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 857. 


White. 
1. QtoK B5 


Black. 
1. Any move 
2. Kt, or R, mates. 





The pretty Game below came off between Mr. M‘Donnell 
(White) and another amateur (Black), the former giving the odds 
of the King’s Knight. 


Remove White’s K Kt. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 QtoR6 B toK3 
2PtQ4 P tks P 16 QB to K Kt to Q (e) 
SK BtoQ8 PtoQ3(a) 17 PtoK BS 423 f 
4PtoK KS PtoQB4 18 PtoK B6 } bs %, ch 
5 Castles KttoK B38 WKtoR tks P 
6PtoKB4 BtoK2 Ww Rtks B P tks B 
4 St] BtoQ2 21 KttoKB3(d) Qto K Kt6 
8 KttoK BS KttoQBs Secu B tks R P 
9¥QBtoQ3 pn Kt3 23 P tks B KttoK3 
44 toQB5 MRtKR4 KttoK Kt4 
ll B tks Kt tks K P % KttksKt QtoK8, ch 
12 KtoR3 Kt tks B * |}WKtoKts QtoK7, ch 
13 KttksKt Castles, KR 27 RtoKB2 Black resigns. 
MQtKR5 Pto K Kt3() 





(a) Better to bring out the B to Q B 4, but this move is good 
enough at the odds.—(d ~ Q B 4 looks stronger play.—(c) 
Some parts of the game 8 plays too —- for such odds as 
a piece, but this seems to be over-refining.—(d) Curiously enough. 
Black appears to have no means of saving his game from this 
point ; for it is evident that if White is allowed to play his threat- 
ened move of Kt to Kt 5, it is all over with the le monarch. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 
A Fixep Fact. 

Every Family needs a Glothes-Wriager. The People’s is now 
the cheapest and best, with cork roller and — , galvanize 
iron frame, and rubber a one they should be- under the 
LOWER ROLL, Families and dries that use it prefer it to all 
others. To be had ofall the principal dealers, or at the PEO- 
PLE’S CLOTHES-WRINGER CO., No. 494 Broadway. Agents 
wanted in every town, city, and county in the United es. 





ich the Emperor has given him. He deserved re- 
election, seeing that he has ed over the club with much 
distinction for many years, and that one error in judgment 
was not sufficient to justify his being set aside. —Paris letter. 


SienrFIcANT.—An Italian paper makes a rather ominous 
remark, which must make the rich churchmen tremble at the 
design which may lurk under it. For instance, it says that in 
the churches of the Italian secular clergy there are more than 
500,000ibs. weight of silver and 20,000Ibs. of gold; in the 
churches of the regular orders, 800,000ibs. of silver and 18,000 
lba. of gold; in the church of Loretto, 7,000Ibs. of silver and 
4 000!bs. of gold; in that of St. Dominic, at Sor*.no, in Cala- 
bria, 5,000ibs. of silver and 1,500Ibs, of gold. The value of 
the precious stones amounts to above 20,000,000f. 

Drawrxe tn A Sweer.—One who laments his suc- 
cess at the Derby says:—“I, as drew the veriest out- 
sider, whose name even appears to 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Sir James Clarke’s 
CELEBRATED PILLS! 








PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF BIR J. 
CLARKE, M.D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 





ull ons in the around each package, which 
should be carefully 
For tull get a pampblet, free, of the t. 


stamps enclosed to 
containing over 60 Fills, by return of mall.” 
Sold by all 


JOB MOBES, No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
oS Bole United States Agent. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIPB ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION, 


Omces, {"G3 Wall Beret, New York” 


Capital and Paupbas..........0...00<0000 . $3,160,000 
Lossesalready lp pagetsvesasagnae sapere 1,000,000 
Annual eee Fg coccccceeesececeasesse® -. 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8S. and Canada. 


KENDALL’sS 


Is a rare compennd L ¢ ees = 

racts from Flow: an 

ete ROWTH, BEAUTY, and PERMA: 

NENT VIGOUR of the HAIR. 

The Public can rely upon the 
AMBOLINE 














Bald for Years in many instances. 

It is the very best article in the market, 
and one trial will satisfy any one of the 
truth of what we state. 

Prepared only by WARING & CO., 35 Dey Street, New Yor. 

For Sale by all Dr-ggists throughout the United States and 
Canadas. 





To Wom 1T May Concenn.—Whereas, we have, during the 
past three years, sold great quantities of the wonderful household 


Remedy, 

PLANTATION BITTERS, 
for the cure of Dyspepsia, Sour 8t hb, Headache, Pain in the 
Side, Heartburn, Feverish Lips, &c., &c. ; and, 

Whereas, no instance has come to our knowledge, wherein 
PLanTaTION BiTrers have not given perfect and complete satis- 
faction ; and, 

Whereas, we believe PLaNTATION BiTTERs to bes great national 
and family blessing ; now, therefore, it is Resolved, that we will 
continue to make Plantation Bitters, and dispense them to our 
suffering fellow-men; that we will preserve their perfectly pure 
standard, and manufacture them with the greatest care; and that 
we will, by every means in our power, publish to the whole world 
the glad tidings that we bave found in Plantation Bitters a sure, 
perfect Remedy for Dyspepsia ang all its awful train of horrid 
nightmare diseases. 

Witness our hand and } 
New York City, 1865, 








P. H. DRAKE & CO., [u. 8.) 


Albion, 


Bstablished in 1824. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The ALBIon has been widely known for forty throughout 
North and South America and the West Indies. inde 
dent in tone, it will be found to combine all the ents of 
ome Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
that is likely to hear on British interests, 


This old est:blished and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at tae rate of 
Six Dollars per annum, or 12 Cents Weekly. 


The following Albion engravings are furnished at $3 to Sub- 
scribers, and $3 to Non subscribers : 








BY JURY 
Buckier’s 8T. PAUL'S, LONDO: 
Hana MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 
@’s THREE 
THE CASTLE OF Stanfield’s Picture, 


gsrorDE’s MAR QUEEN OF 
bt RETURN FROM HAWKING. 
Lanpszsr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 
Laxpszer's D P. 
Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin's Men. 


Wrxre’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF 4 
NEW WORLD. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 
can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, on + 
paste roller, at a charge of a few cents. 

CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Tunas Corme, Ss owis ay a Engraving to getter up. 
Beye rE ey orth on Bagreving to cnch Suhessiber. 

cor Cora’ $80, with an Engraving to esch Subscriber, 
and an extra Copy for getter up. 
ADVERTISING RATES: 


single inserti: 
$5 Conte per Mit Goer ene and ender thee menthe, 
5 “ =“ for one year, standing unchanged. 
oney be transmitted in registered le*ters or P. 0. 
OM, ovine rink of the Office. wn - 
wr ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of subscri- 
tn tee ait ot New York and Brooklyn. 


YOUNG 4 MORRELL, 
30 Park Row, H. ¥. 























